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SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
JSurnishes @ practical, guarded education, and pre. 
pares for college. 

JOSEPH S. WALTON, 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN 


Circulars on application, 


I Principals. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 
Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


GEORGE L. MARIS oie 
George George Sch hool, 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SH 


(Formerly SwartHMore Grammar SCHOOL. ) 
New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 


lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual atténtion and class enthusiasm. 
For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Principal, 





Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anv Day Purtts or Born Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students pre for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 


GEORGE M. DOWNING, M\SS,, Principal, 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


Or, 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under 
the care of Friends. 


instruction to fit for business or to enter 
ois and tuition $150 per school year. New 
Building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address 


PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frrenps’ Boarpinc ScHoot For 
Boys anv GIRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 


thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
"For Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


Chelten Hills School, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 


will re-open September 21st, 1898, (17th year). Satna 
preparation. For circulars a to the Princi 
, AN N TE HEACOCK 
LIDA R. LeMAISTRE. 
Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 





Martin Academy, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Under care of Friends. A Day School for both sexes. 
Liberal course, thorough work. Expenses very low. 
Boarding in private families at reasonable rates. For 
Catalogue, address, 


EDGAR STINSON, oe 





Darlington Seminary, 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

Near the beautiful borough of West Chester, Pa. 

Forty-third School Year commences Ninth month 
18th, next. Beautiful and healthy location. Grounds, 27 
acres. Mathematical, Scientific, Literary, and Linguistic 
Courses of Study. Also an Department. New 
Gymnasium. This school aoe been uniformly successtul 
for nearly half a century. ms from almost every 
State. Eight instructors, mostly specialists. Terms, 


fr ear. 
For iecnrened Catalogue, address the Principal. 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph D., 
Wen Chester, Pa. 


The Cedars, ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


Two blocks from the ra Accommodations home- 
like. Terms moderate. Special rates to ministers. 


A. SHOTWEL L, » Asbury Park, N. J. 
‘THE WHITTIER, 


19TH AND CENTRAL Ave. 
Ocean City, N. J. 
Small private family, Friends, can take a few boarders 
at lowrates. Very near and facing ocean ; unobstructed 
view ; extensive porches. 
Jostan AND Repecca OFFLey Brapway. 


Cottage Board 
SEVENTH AND WESLEY AVE., 
OCEAN CITY, N. J, 
Address PHEBE SHOEMAKER. 
Wasiey AVENUE AND 
The Driftwood, Srxtu Streer. 
OCEAN CITY, BI. 


Now open for the reception of guests. 
SARAH J. PAXSON & SISTERS. 


‘THE PENNHURST, Open ail the year 


Michigan Ave., near the Beach, Atlantic City. 
The house has every convenience, including electric 
elevator, running to level of pavement, steam heat, etc. 
Send for illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. 


THE ~ AQUARILLE, Oran ALL THE YEAR 


Ocgan Enp oF te Ave. 
Atlantic oe “TT. 
Enlarged, remodelled, steam heat, “electric bells, heated 
sun parlor, home- —_ and comfortable. 
. E. and H. M. , HUMPTON. 





The Kathlu, 


ELEVENTH AND CENTRAL AVENUES, 
OCEAN CITY,N. J. 


New house, fine ocean view, large piazzas, 
and pleasant rooms. 


K. E. Lewis and L. C. Conard. 


New Arborton, _ Kept by Friends. 
OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 
New house, nicely located, near hot sea-water baths; 
one-half block from the ocean. 
For particulars address 


HANNAH BORTON, 


No. 7 Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N. J. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSH( “a Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIE ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphis: Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES 


A YOUNG WOMAN FRIEND OF EXPERIENCE 

wishes to engage to teach young children at their 
home by the hour, during the coming year. Good refer- 
ences, Address No. go, this Office. 


OARDING IN A FRIENDS’ FAMILY.—FRONT 
room, terms moderate. Southeast corner Twenty- 
second and’ Wallace Streets. 


we —A PLACE ON A FARM FOR A 
a of 13,in Friends’ ison Sree Address, LUCY 
GRISCOM SANDS » 326 Harrison treet, Pottsville, Pa. 


ANTED.—A MATRON FOR PARK AVENUE 

Friends’ Home, Baltimore, Md. References de- 

sired. Address ANNIE L. LEW IS, Roland Park, 
Baltimore, Md. 


ANTED.—A SEWING TEACHER’S POSI- 
tion, or a position in a boarding school to keep 
pupils’ clothes in order. Fine mending . ey 
Address S. H., 302 Hicks St., Brooklys, XR. 


JUR OR FIVE ADUL TS CAN SECURE. NICE 

rooms with good board and conveniencies in a 
Friend’s family near the station in Hatboro, Pa. Address 
Box s, Hatboro, Pa. 





R SALE OR TO RENT.—A FRAME COT- 
tage, 11 rooms, near George School, with all modern 
improvements. Lot 60 x 200 feet. ‘Trolley running by 
the door. Apply to H. G. Reeder, ros Chanclor St., 
G. B. Girton, 10§ Congress St., Newtown, Pa. 





HITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS A SPECIALTY. 


Eggs $1.00 for 15. JOS. P. PALMER, Geiger’s 
Milis, Pa. 


HOMES WANTED 


For eight little boys, ranging from four to seven years 
of age, and six little girls, ranging from four to nine 
years of age. 

No personal applications received. Address with ref- 
erences, JOHN A. M. PASSMORE, 1326 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Chairman,Com. on Admission and Dismis- 
sion, Friends’ Home for Children. 





Young Friends’ Association, 
140 N. 15th Street, 


will close for the summer on Seventh-day, Sixth month 
17th, 1899. All communications regarding Association 
work should be sent to 

ELIZA H. WORRELL, 1424 N. Bouvier St. 


FOR SALE. 


A very desirable property in Media, at 519 Orange 
street, less than a square from the station. The residence 
contains 14 rooms and a bath-room, is heated by steam, 
and has all modern conveniences. On the rear of pro) 

, fronting on South avenue, there are two box Stalls 

a other stabling, for several horses or cows, a carriage- 
house, and a cottage for coachman. For a /— pur- 


heme, yetes “ey ‘OHN f. PWILTIAMS, Me Media, Pa. 


eee BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, } ' 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Richards & § Shourds, Jobbing attended te. 


CARPENTERS, BuILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa. 
‘Themen Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT- “— ars 
pe. { 623 Walnut Street iladelphia. 
Gurices: | Arabler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, © 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 
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There are frauds in soaps as well as other things. 
Sometimes a grocer will offer you a substitute for Ivory 


Soap, because his profits are 
and the purchaser are lose 
dealer ultimately loses the 


suffers from the mischief of the substitute. 


accustomed to Ivory Soap w 
other. Ask for Ivory Soap 


larger on the substitute. He 
rs in this transaction. The 
customer, and the customer 
A person 
ill not be satisfied with any 
and insist upon getting it. 


A WORD OF WARNING —There are many white soaps, each represented to be “ just 
as good as the ‘Ivory ’;"’ they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and 


remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask f 


‘or “‘ Ivory’ Soap and insist upon getting it 


Copyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gambie C ., Cincinnatl 
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CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 2-28-25-A. 


® Friends’ Book Association, ¥ 
; OF PHILADELPHIA . 
® Publishers, 

Blank Book Manufacturers, 


Booksellers, Stationers, y 
z Engravers, and Printers, % 
,, Artists’ Materials, = 

Kindergarten, School Supplies. ¥ 
® Everything relating to the Kinder- wu 
a garten and School. 


§. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. 


French Steam Dyer, Scourer, 
AND DRY CLEANER. 


Cleaning of Blankets and Lace Curtains 
a specialty. 


210 S. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Branch Office, 727 South Second Street. 


TYPEWRITERS 
REBUILT nearly equal to new 


Fully guaranteed. Prices 50 per cent. to 75 
per cent. below list. Catalogue free. 


Philadelphia Typewriters Exchange, 
135 S. Sth Street, Philada. 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 
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712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 


A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
XXVI. 


TueEy who are obedient to the universal injunction of 


our Saviour, “Watch,” are prepared for the due ful- 
filling of every duty; and eminently so for that most 
essential one of worship. 


From the Book of Discipline of London Yearly Meeting, 
chapter on ‘‘ Meetings for Worship.’’ 


FOR ALL THY GIFTS. 


Tuovu One in all, thou All in one, 

Source of the grace that crowns our days, 
For all Thy gifts neath cloud or sun, 

We lift to thee our grateful praise. 


We bless Thee for the life that flows, 
A pulse in every grain of sand, 
A beauty in the blushing rose, 
A thought and deed in brain and hand. 


For life that thou hast made a joy, 

For strength to make our lives like Thine, 
For duties that our hands employ, 

We bring our offerings to Thy shrine. 


Be Thine to give and ours to own 
The truth that sets Thy children free, 
The law that binds us to Thy throne, 
The love that makes us one withThee. 
—S. C. Beach. 


A SUCCESSFUL LIFE.’ 
IN MEMORY OF AARON M. POWELL. 


‘‘ THE very gentlest of all human natures 
He joined to courage strong, 
And love outreaching unto all God's creatures, 
With sturdy hate of wrong.”’ 


service here to a higher, truer service in the life 


beyond, these lines of his friend, John G. Whittier, | 
written in memory of Joseph Sturge, naturally present | 
themselves as a fitting description of his rare and | 
Other verses of the same poem | 
| lad, engaged in his studies and preparing himself for 
| some work in the future, the nature of which was 
| then unknown to him. 
| have been called to some high and heavenly service. 


beautiful character. 
are also so appropriate in this connection that they 
may likewise be quoted : 


‘* Tender as woman, manliness and meekness 
In him were so allied, 
That they who judged him by his strength or weakness 
Saw but a single side. 


‘« And now he rests : his greatness and his sweetness 
No more shall seem at strife, 
And death has moulded into calm completeness 
The statue of his life. 


‘« Around his grave are quietude and beauty 
And the sweet heaven above,— 
The fitting symbols of a life of duty 
Transfigured into love.’’ 





1 Read by Isaac Roberts at a meeting of the Norristown Friends’ 
Association, held at Plymouth meeting on the 18th ultimo. 





| to address the meeting; 
| that reform work, he did not entirely give it up until 
| slavery was abolished. 
| became regularly identified with the work of the Anti- 
| Slavery Society, as one of its lecturers 


PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 1, 1899. 


Volume LVI. 
Number 26. 


Those of us who knew and loved him will want 
to keep green in our memory every incident of our 
intercourse with him, and to treasure in our hearts 
the thought of the helpful, uplifting influence that 
always accompanied him,—and so to record our rec- 
ollections that this influence for good may be passed 
on to others, and to those who may come after us, 
that they too may be helped and blessed by it, even 
as we have been. 

It must be a source of thankfulness to all of us 
who are members of the Religious Society of Friends 
that one branch of the Church of Christ has had the 
privilege of owning, in the sense of religious fellow- 
ship, so rare a type of Christian manhood, and of 
presenting to the helpful forces of the world so earn- 
est and faithful a worker in all good causes. Let us 
believe that there are many sincere and devoted souls 
in every branch of the Christian Church, as well as 
in all the walks of life ;-—let us trust that the number 
of such may steadily increase—still, to many of us; 
the life of Aaron M. Powell will stand out as the 
most Christ-like life of which we have known,—and 
his character as the most fully-rounded, the most 
pure and loving, and morally and spiritually strong, 
that we have ever met. That Quakerism can in our 
day help to produce such a character is a cause of 
rejoicing for all of us who hold the principles of our 
religious body, and who are glad to see those prin- 
ciples uplifted and crystallized in character and con- 
duct. But no sectarian limits could bind the broad 
and liberal spirit of our friend. While in thought 
and conviction truly a Friend, holding our great 
central truth of the Divine immanence in every soul 


| as the great and saving truth of Christianity, he was 
In considering the life and character of our friend | 
Aaron M. Powell, so recently called from his faithful | 


still ever a lover of the truth, no matter where it 
presented itself; and being led by his life-work as a 
reformer into intimate relations with members of all 
churches, he knew that the truth was to be found in 
all_—and deserved honor wherever found. 

One who knew him intimately in early life has 
related how he found him at his home when but a 


“1 feel,” he said, “that I 


I do not know just what it may be,—but I am trying 


| to prepare myself for it, so that when the work pre- 
| sents itself I shall be ready.”’ 


The call to service 
came when he was only eighteen years old. Attend- 
ing an Anti-Slavery meeting then, he was invited 
and there engaging in 


At the age of twenty-two he 


In referring 
to this part of his work he once related the following 
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incident: “‘At one of the first Anti-Slavery meetings 
which I attended Sojourner Truth, then quite an old 
woman, formerly a slave, was present, sitting on the 
platform. After some time she left her seat, and 
came slowly along to where I was sitting. Pausing 
and pointing her finger at me, she said, “I’ve been 
lookin’ at you, chile. I see you in the futur’ a-plead- 
ing our cause.” “This,” he added, “was regarded 
by some at that time as a prophecy,—and so it after- 
ward proved.” As a lecturer in the “ unpopular”’ 
Anti-Slavery cause he shared fully in the public op- 
position, the hooting, the jeers, the mob-violence,— 
which were the common experience of those engaged 
in that work,—but he also shared the fellowship and 
enjoyed the close companionship of those great souls, 
who, like himself, were dedicated to the cause of 
Freedom and the uplifting of the oppressed. Such 
men and women as William Lloyd Garrison, Stephen 
and Abby Kelly Foster, James and Lucretia Mott, 
Wendell Phillips, Lydia Maria Child, John G. Whit- 
tier, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and the other leaders in 
the Anti-Slavery Reform, were his intimate friends 
and associates, and we may well believe that inter- 
course with them, and service in the great cause of 
humanity, more than repaid him for all he was called 
to suffer in that cause. 

When the Emancipation Proclamation of Presi- 
dent Lincoln finally sounded the death-knell of chattel 
slavery, his interest was enlisted in the Temperance 
Reform, and for years he was editor of the National 
Temperance Advocate. He was also deeply interested 


in the cause of Equal Rights for Woman,—and also 
in Peace and Arbitration, but during the last few 
years he had devoted himself especially to the advo- 
cacy of the Purity Movement, being the President of 
the National Purity Alliance, and the Editor of the 


Philanthropist, the organ of the great reform. For 
just a half century was his life given to these reform 
movements, and the good he accomplished by voice 
and pen and personal influence in these various direc- 
tions, all for the help of humanity, is beyond human 
computation. 

As an instance of his earnestness in this cause, 
and also of the practical wisdom with which he 
worked, the great series of meetings held by him a 
few years ago in New York, Baltimore, and Phila- 
delphia may be referred to. These meetings were 
largely attended and produced good results. The 
papers read and addresses delivered were afterwards 
published by him in a volume, which, it is safe to 
say, will do more to aid the progress of the Purity 
movement than any other agency. This volume con- 
tains the literature of this reform, and will remain for 
many years to come a storehouse of principles and 
facts, from which the students and the advocates of 
the reform may draw their arguments. This large 
volume, unanswerable by the opponents of the Purity 
cause, and a veritable stronghold of its friends, will 
stand as an enduring monument to the zeal and 
wisdom of our friend. 

If we attempt to analyze his character, which to 
many of us seems well-nigh perfect, we will no doubt 
find that it was based chiefly upon his sense of justice 
and his love of freedom—of the freedom that comes 


through the Truth. The source of all his work in 
the interest of the great upward movements can be 
readily found here, and this motive power being under- 
stood, we can see clearly how naturally his work for 
freedom,—for all these reforms meant freedom in one 
form or another,—was the result. His especial gift, 
no doubt, was the clear vision that could discern 
the Truth under all conditions, and the rare fidelity 
of soul, which seeing, could decide always to follow 
where the Truth should lead, and enables us now to 
read that one word, “ faithfulness,” throughout his 
whole life. 

One First-day morning a few years ago, he 
attended meeting in this house (Plymouth Meeting, 
Pa.). Many of us who heard him will remember how 
in his sermon he referred to purpose in life, and spoke 
of the impression made upon him by the sight of the 
monument to Lord Shaftesbury in Westminster Abbey, 
on the marble base of which are inscribed only two 
words, ‘‘ Love—Serve.”” In these two words, which 
so impressed him, we find the keynote of his own life. 
In the first we see the secret of his power; he was 
able to see clearly and to work effectively because he 
loved the Truth fully. In the second we read the 
purpose of his life,—to serve the Truth and humanity. 
The early Friends frequently used a very beautiful 
phase,—“ the service of the Truth.”” How fully was 
the life of our friend an illustration of the power we 
possess of entering into “the service of the Truth.” 
In the two words which he had read on Shaftesbury’s 
tomb, and which we can so plainly read inscribed on 
his daily living, we find not only the keynote of his 
life, but also the truest message of his life to our own. 
The highest praise is imitation, and if we loved this 
great soul so lately with us,—if we honor his memory, 
now that he is called higher,—shall we not strive to 
imitate him in those great qualities which led all to 
love him, and especially in his love for, and service of 
the Truth? This loving service made his character 
what it was—pure and strong, and loving, uplifted 
above all thought of evil, redeemed from every form 
of selfishness. And the same cause—the service of 
the Truth—will do the same for all who engage in it 
as he did, with singleness of mind, and honesty of 
heart and purpose. 

Surely if ever successful lives have been lived on 
earth, this was one. It was his great privilege to see 
the complete triumph of one of the great reforms in 
which he was engaged. Many of the great souls who 
had labored with him in this cause, longed to see the 
dawn of freedom, but did not. What a source of joy 
it must have been to him that his eyes beheld it, and 
that he had lived to see many descendants of former 
slaves in the full possession of all the rights of man- 
hood! In other reforms in which he was deeply in- 
terested,—Temperance,—Peace and Arbitration,—the 
Equal Rights of Women, he had seen great advances 
made, and in that to which he gave his last years, the 
Purity movement, he had been able to make a be- 
ginning from which the cause should go forward to 
full fruition in the future. 

If the great purpose of life is the development of 
character through noble service, then how can any 
life be more successful than his has been? If, as has 
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been well said, ‘‘ there is but one failure, and that is, 
not to be true to the best one knows,’ then success 
must be found in fidelity to the Truth as revealed to 
him. If the fellowship of great work, the companion- 
ship of noble thoughts, the consciousness of effective 
work in great causes, if these constitute happiness, 
how truly happy his life has been. If quiet content- 
ment, peace, and full soul-communion in the home 
life ; if silent communion with the Holy Spirit both in 
work and worship, if these constitute blessedness, how 
truly blessed his life has been, and how confident we 
may be that life has simply known transition, a happy 
change from loving service here, to higher, holier 
service in the life beyond, “ the life that is life indeed.” 

As we contemplate the life and character of our 
friend so lately with us, now so greatly blessed, the 
thought that Whittier expressed in contemplating the 
life and character of John Woolman comes before us ; 
we have “ felt awed and solemnized by the presence 
of a serene and beautiful spirit, redeemed of the Lord 
from all selfishness, and we have been made grateful 
for the ability to recognize and the disposition to love 
him ;” and we recall, too, the words which our Quaker 
poet addressed to one of his well-known friends, who, 
like our friend, was blessed by a quick translation 
from work to reward : 


As a guest who may not stay 
Long and sad farewells to say, 
Glides with smiling face away. 


Of the sweetness and the zest, 
Of the happy life possessed, 
Thou hast left us at thy best. 


Now that thou hast gone away, 
What remains of one to say 
Who was open as the day ? 


Thou art safe on every side, 
Friendship nothing finds to hide : 
Love's demand is satisfied. 


Keep for us, dear friend, where’ er 
Thou art waiting, all that here 
Made thy earthly presence dear. 


And when fall our feet, as fell 
Thine, upon the Asphodel, 
Let thy dear smile greet us well : 


Proving in a world of bliss 
All we fondly dream is this, — 
Love is one with Holiness. 


AN ENGLISH TRIBUTE. 

The Srittsh Friend for Sixth month has this tribute : 
The many English Friends of Aaron M. Powell, of 
New York, will hear with grief of his sudden re- 

His later years have been devoted to 
the cause of Purity, as his earlier ones were to the 
freedom of the slaye. He was a pillar in the Church, 
and constantly presided over the largest gatherings 
of the body of Friends to which he belonged. His 
beautiful and dignified character was well known in 
Europe, where he had frequently visited as President 
of the American Purity Alliance. He was here last 
year and saw many Friends. His loss just now seems 
as though it were irreparable. He. was remarkable 
for the dignity, the courtesy, and the tact which a 
lifelong devotion to the Christian life produces in 
gentle souls. 


ENGLISH FRIENDS AT THE HAGUE. 
LonpON YEARLY MEETING recently sent a deputation 
to the Peace Conference at The Hague. The repre- 
sentatives were well received by the President and 
presented the following address from their meeting : 

‘“We desire to express our profound sympathy 
with the work of the Conference initiated by the 
Emperor of Russia, and having for its object the 
extension among the nations of the blessings of dur- 
able peace. For more than two centuries the Society 
of Friends has felt bound to oppose the whole system 
and practice of war, and to plead against the spirit 
that leads to war, as utterly opposed to the Spirit of 
Christ and to the rule, simple and practical, that we 
should do unto others as we would they should do 
unto us. We therefore greatly desire that your 
deliberations should be guided by that wisdom which 
is the gift of God, so that practical and lasting results 
may attend your labors. That these labors may not 
be in vain, but may be abundantly crowned with suc- 
cess, and be followed by the blessing pronounced 
upon Peacemakers, is our earnest prayer.”’ 

John Bellows, a member of the deputation, in his 
report to the yearly meeting, spoke of the interview 
with the President of the Conference, M. de Staal. 
We quote from Zhe British Friend : 

“It would be difficult to convey the feeling of 
calmness and rest and sweetness that encompassed 
them as they walked through the quiet streets of The 
Hague, and amid the still greater quietness of the 
square, to the hotel. He was struck with the calm- 
ness of the afternoon, as they walked beneath the 
branches of the trees, and the influence of the calmness 
and silence was exceedingly soothing to their spirits, 

‘‘A few moments elapsed before they were ushered 
into M. de Staal’s presence. As they stepped for- 
ward and received each a warm handshake from the 
venerable old man, he himself lost all consciousness 
of his being the ambassador of the great Emperor of 
Russia, and only saw in him one treading very near 
the borders of eternity. As he leaned forward, the 
sight of his beautiful silver hair, and his languid, 
melancholy, touching smile, went to his heart, and 
he felt that the love of God was in this man, and that 
the choice of such by the Emperor of Russia was in 
itself no mean assurance that he meant the Peace 
Conference to be a success, and that it had the right 
man at the head of it. After a few brief words of 
introduction, they asked that they might be permitted 
to read the address to him; they had already sent 
him a copy of the translation in French. He listened 
in a kindly manner, and at the close he said, in 
French, and in a weak voice, ‘I perfectly understand 
the English language, but you will pardon me if I 
reply in French, as I speak it more easily. I notice 
you have taken the religious basis as the ground of 
your address, and I am glad to receive it, because I 
know it is sincere.’ ”’ 


THERE is a shallow faith, that faints and fails when 
confronted by the greater mysteries of life. But the 
mark of true faith is this, that it girds itself and is not 
afraid when it comes to the uncomprehended ways of 


God. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE EMPIRE OF SILENCE. 
‘‘ THERE are moments when silence, prolonged and un- 
broken, 

More expressive may be than all words ever spoken, — 

It is when the heart has an instinct of what 

In the heart of another is passing.”’ 

Of all forces that this world contains, that of si- 
lence is the greatest, the deepest, the most mysterious, 
the most awful, and the most beautiful. 

We use it in widely different ways. It is our 
loudest applause to genius, it is our deepest way of 
sympathizing with those distressed. We show en- 
thusiasm over a picture painted by talent, but before 
one painted by a genius we gaze, awed into silence. 
A lecturer holds his listeners spell-bound; ‘‘ you 
could hear a pin drop,” you say. It is the highest 
tribute we can pay to eloquence, the loudest applause 
that the world knows how to give. Of Thomas 
Carlyle it is wittily said, that he preached the doctrine 
of silence in thirty volumes. Poor Carlyle must 
indeed have known the lack of that blessed thing, 
‘« stillness,’’ to have written so much in praise of it. 

‘Still water runs deep.’”’ Von Moltke, it is said, 
could be silent in ten different languages. From 
Solomon we learn that there is a time to speak and a 
time to be silent. But there are times when speech 
is most useful. One hastens to speak lest silence 
tells the tale too suddenly and cruelly. 

A mother waits for news of her son who is being 
tried for his life. She walks the floor and wrings her 
hands, waiting for the messenger to bring the answer 
that means everything to him—to her. ‘What was the 


verdict ?"’ she gasps ;—zo answer, yet what an answer ! 


A baby that has not mastered the art of language 
can tell more by a smile or a wave of the hand than 
the most brilliant conversationalist could express in 
many well-worded sentences, and express less elo- 
quently. Our great men and women in literature 
have been silent ones. They have not cared to take 


part in the talkative, babbling crowd, but in quiet and | 
often retirement they have given to the world as | 
a result such essays, poems, and prose, that the | 
Thus speech is but | 
the broken light upon the depths of the unspoken. | 
The most beautiful poems are those that have never | 
been written, the divinest songs those that never were | 


world is hushed in appreciation. 


sung. 


Samuel Johnson was such a quiet man that his | 
friends urged him to be less so; they entreated him | 


to speak—promulgate his system—found his sect, 


but he answered: ‘‘ My system is not for promulgation. 


It is for serving myself to live by ; that is the great 
purpose of my learning to me.”’ 

Oh! yes; it is the great silent men and women 
we honor. 


out on the noisy inanity of the world; hearing words 
of little meaning, seeing actions of little worth. 
loves to reflect on the great Empire of Silence. 


of death. 
**« Silence coeval with eternity ; 
Thou wert ere nature’s self began to be ; 
*Twas one vast nothing, all and all slept fast in thee."’ 


They are the salt of the earth, each in | 
his department silently working and thinking, looking | 


One | 
It is | 
higher than the heavens, deeper than the kingdoms | . : 
is . 7 = | is often no other alternative for the soul between 


The Quakers, or Friends, find more of the divine 
in silence than any other religious order. In their 
plain garments they sit in peace and quiet. The soul 
speaks, communes with God in the calm stillness. 
How beautiful it is, this silent worship. Oh! the 
healing power it carries ; when— 


‘*Silence like a poultice comes to heal the blows of sound.'’ 


Shakespeare writes, 
‘«]T were but little happy, if I could say how much."’ 


Night folds its wings over a tired and _ talkative 
world and lulls it into silence. How blessed are 
night, sleep, and rest! If the Bible should read, 
“There shall be no more night there,” it would sound 
to most of us like acurse. The darkness and the 
soundlessness is a boon to mankind ; and then it en- 
forces rest. Perhaps a hard master would work a 
tired slave longer, but he is not able; the sun is 
down, the moon is not risen, slave nor master can 
see Both leave the field and sink into that blissful, 
silent sleep. When night falls, Victor Hugo says, 
night rises, the mother quail gathers her scared and 
scattered brood. Pointers and setters and men in 
tan-colored clothes leave the stubble and corn-fields 
and go home. Then you can hear the worried, gray 
mother piping in the cover, ‘‘ Children, come home.” 
They gather, and she calls the roll of the covey, 
happy if they all answer. But soon even her low 
piping is hushed, and all is dark for a few hours and 
still. It isthe stillness that restores and gives back to 
the world hope and strength for another day. 

“* Peace, be still,” is a sublime message that has 
come down to us through century after century, and it 
has lost none of its wonderful meaning. 

Peace and stillness,—how we need them both in 
these loud times. Let us honor then the great Em- 
pire of Silence, the boundless treasury which we do 
| not jingle in our pockets or count up and present 
| before men. 


From out eternal silence do we come, 

Into eternal silence do we go ; 

For was there not a time, and swift or slow, 
Must come again, when all this world’s loud hum 
Was naught to us, and shall again grow dumb 
Through ali eternity? Between two low, 
Dark, stony portals, with much empty show 
Of tinkling brass, and sounding fife and drum, 
The endless caravan of life moves on ; 

Or whence, or whither, to what destiny, 

But he who dwells beyond the farthest dawn 
Knows, yet reveals not, evermore even he 

In silence wrapt, for all the thunders roll, 
Save for his deathless message to our soul. 


Susan LypIiA WRIGHT. 





To judge other people more leniently than we do 
ourselves, and to forgive other people more freely 
than we do ourselves, are two very good rules for us 
to follow.—Selected. 

d¢€ 


PaIN is a kind of spiritual blindfolding ; and there 


blindfolding and blinding. We little suspect what 
moral crises we have passed through, unharmed, be- 
cause sorrow muffled our eyes.—Eachange. 
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FIRST-DAY SCHOOL SCRIPTURE LESSONS. 


1899. 
FRIENDS’ LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT. 


No. 28.—SeEVENTH MONTH 9. 
THE FIRST KINGDOM. 


GOLDEN TExtT.—AIll the evil of the men of Shechem did God 
render upon their heads. —Judges, ix., 57. 


Scripture Reading.—Judges, ix., I-21. 
In the events of the campaign against the Midianites, 
Gideon had shown himself a wise and resourceful 
leader. He was bold, yet prudent, and cautious 
without timidity. If he was also revengeful and 
cruel, as in the slaughter of helpless prisoners (Judges, 
viii., 21), and the torture of the leaders of the towns 
which refused him aid (Judges, viii., 16), these were 
rather qualities of his time than of himself. He was 
willing, even in stress of battle, to give generous 
credit to the Ephraimites at the fords of Jordan 
(Judges, viii., 1-3). When the victory was won, he 
thought only of returning to his wine-press and 
threshing-floor; but his leadership, and the safety 
bought by it, had strongly impressed his tribe, and 
they desired to continue it. ‘“ Rule thou over us, 
both thou and thy son and thy son’s son,” (Judges, 
viii, 22). The idea at first was repugnant to the 
victorious soldier, who had felt himself only the ser- 
vant of Jehovah, and he answered: ‘I will not rule 
over you. Jehovah shall rule over you.” 
But it is plain from the further account that he was 
prevailed upon to change his decision. A great part 


of the spoils of the victor was given him, and he es- 
tablished himself in regal splendor in his native town 
of Ophrah. There is no reason to think that his 
kingship extended beyond Manasseh, his own tribe, 
and possibly Ephraim, a neighboring one; but his 
influence must have been great in all Israel, as his 


victory had benefited all. ‘‘ The peaceable peasant 
was protected from the marauding nomad; Israel 
again became master of its own land.” 

But Gideon, strong man and devout though he 
had shown himself, was not above the degenerating 
influences of the idolatry about him. He had cast 
down the altar of Baal and had exalted in its place 
the worship of Jehovah. Yet so little did he grasp 
the great conception of the early leaders of the 
Hebrews, that he saw no desecration of their ideal in 
setting up in his native town an Ephod-idol, or image 
of God, before which worship was paid. We need 
no furthur evidence that the law given to Moses at 
Sinai was little known among the children of Israel 
when a leader in a leading tribe knows nothing of the 
commandment, “‘ Thou shalt not make to thyself any 
graven image,”’ before which to bow down in worship. 
The example of the leader showed its influence at 
once among the people. ‘All Israel went astray’’ 
after the worship of the showy idol. ‘It became a 
snare to Gideon and to his family ’’ (Judges, viii., 27). 

In yet another way, also, did Gideon yield to the 
evil influences of his surroundings. We know that 
polygamy was common among the Hebrews, as in 
the case of Abraham and of Jacob; but there is 
reason to think that even at this early time there was 
a feeling against it. The command in Genesis (ii., 24) 


| cleave unto his wife,” implies a single wife. 
of the leading characters of early Bible history seem 
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that a man shall “ leave father and mother and shall 
Many 


to have had but one wife, as Isaac, the prophet Hosea, 
the sons of Noah (Genesis, vii., 13), and Boaz, in the 
story of Ruth. In those cases where polygamy was 
practiced, the number of wives was usually small, as 
in the cases of Abraham, Jacob, and Moses. But 
we read of Gideon that ‘he had many wives,” 
(Judges, viii., 30). Among them was a Canaanite 
woman of Shechem, who seems to have remained at 
her own home after her marriage. Shechem was a 
Canaanite city, as well as one of the chief cities of 
Gideon’s realm. 

On the death of this first tribal king among the 
Hebrews, it seems to have been understood that his 
son, probably the eldest, would succeed him. There 
had been no suggestion of such inheritance of power 
in the cases of any others of the Judges; it will be 
seen, therefore, that Gideon’s rule was a distinct 
advance in the direction of monarchy. But the direct 
course of inheritance was broken by the ambition of 
a younger son, Abimelech—the son of the Canaanite 
wife of Shechem. By playing on the race prejudices 
of the people of his native city he succeeded in win- 
ning their support for his pretensions to his father’s 
throne, and with their assistance he put to death all 
of his brothers, save one, who escaped. This brother, 
Jotham, is heard of only once, when he spoke toa 
group of the citizens of Shechem, in the first recorded 
parable (Judges, ix., 8-21). The people had gathered 
together for the ceremony of the coronation, when 
Jotham appeared at the top of an inaccessible cliff, 
from which he spoke or chanted his fable. The trees 
would have a king; but all the useful trees were too 
busily engaged to serve—only the useless and trouble- 
some bramble would accept the office. After pro- 
nouncing his curse upon the fratricide and those who 
had aided him, he disappeared from their sight and 
from history. 

The monarchy thus conceived in assassination 
was not long continued. Instead of residing in his 
native city, where his chief strength lay, the king 
withdrew to one of the Jewish towns as a residence. 
His rule thus seems to have been accepted without 
question throughout at least a part of his father’s 
dominions. But his withdrawal from Shechem gave 
opportunity for the growth of a discontented faction, 
which finally rose in a revolt, in which some other 
towns joined. The uprising was easily put down by 
the king’s army, but in leading the attack on one of 
the revolted towns the king was killed by a chance 
missile thrown down from a tower. His rule had 
lasted only three years, and had apparently so disin- 
tegrated his small State that no effort was made to 


| hold it together after his death. 


The story of the short-lived monarchy is chiefly 


| instructive in illustrating the growth of national spirit 


shown in even a temporary kingship. This growth 
continued and culminated in the general demand 
which placed Saul on the first throne of all Israel. 
But this time was not yet. It is possible that if 
Gideon had been followed by another like him the 
national spirit would have centered round his mon- 
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archy, drawn by his strong and attractive personality, 
and the tribal monarchy might have grown to a na- 


tional one. The accession of the alien and treacher- 
ous Abimelech made this impossible. 


WILLIAM PENN’S PLAN FOR PEACE. 
In 1695 William Penn, solicitous for universal peace, 
drew up what he entitled, “An essay towards the 
present and future peace of Europe, by the establish- 
ment of a European diet, parliament, or estate.” 
The fourth section is especially applicable at the 
present time. It reads thus: 

“On a general peace, or the Peace of Europe, and 
the means of it. In my first section I showed the 
desirableness of peace; in my next the truest means 
of it viz, justice, not war; and in my last that this 
justice was the fruit of government, as government 
itself was the result of soctety ; which first came from 
a reasonable design of men of peace. Now if the 
sovereign princes of Europe, who represent that society 
or independent state of man that was previous to the 
obligations of society, would for the same reason 
that engaged men first in society, viz, love of peace 
and order, agree to meet, by their stated deputies, in a 
general diet, estates, or parliament, and there establish 
rules of justice for sovereign princes to observe one 
to another, and thus to meet yearly, or once in two 
or three years at farthest, or as they shall see cause, 
and to be styled ‘The Sovereign or Imperial Diet, 
Parliament, or State of Europe,’ before which sover- 
eign assembly should be brought all differences de- 
pending between one sovereign and another, that 
cannot be made up by private embassies before the 
session begins, and that, (if any of the sovereignties 


that constitute these Imperial States shall refuse to | 


submit their claim or pretentions to them, or to abide 
and perform the judgment thereof, and seek their 
remedy by arms, or delay their compliance beyond 


the time prefixed in their resolutions, all the other | a = : “Ss 
| as dignified citizens of extraordiuary justice and up- 


sovereignties united as one strength shall compel the 


submission and performance of the sentence, with | 
damages to the suffering party and charges to the | , n 
| parative ease and repose, not more in worldly than in 


sovereignties that obliged their submission). 


“To be sure, Europe would quietly obtain the so | 
much desired and needed peace to her harrassed in- | = : ; 
organization, their ear was no longer as acute as in 


habitants; no sovereignty in Europe having the 
power, and therefore cannot show the will, to dispute 
the conclusion; and consequently peace would be 
procured and continued in Europe.” 


MAKING A ForTUNE.—It is often said of certain | 


men that they have been the architects of their own 
fortunes. So must every one be. But may not one 
fall heir to a million? He may, indeed, but that 
million is not a fortune to him unless he makes it so. 


Quite likely it may prove to be his worst misfortune. | 
Nature may endow another with fine eyesight, but if | 


he uses his eyes mainly in the search for things de- 
grading, if through them, he takes delight in abomi- 
nations, his eyes are his misfortune. And so of all 
possessions. It is what we do with them that makes 
them a fortune or a misfortune to us.— Sunday School 
Times. 


| journeys over land and sea. 


ARE FRIENDS TOO SELF-CENTERED ? 

A Paper read by Herbert P. Worth, before Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation, West Chester, Pa. 
UNDoUBTEDLY the most active and most vigorous 
period in the history of the people called Friends was 
in its earliest day, when Fox and those who became 
his followers persistently and faithfully proclaimed to 
the world the message which they believed was given 
them. Their voice was heard in the market-place ; 
they confronted the priest in his pulpit; they were 
unawed before kings and boldly spoke in warning 
tones to judge and justice as occasion demanded. 
They made no compromise with conscience for ap- 
pearance sake ; they scorned public opinion ; they knew 
of no traditions which they must respect under the 
pressure of existing circumstances; they took little 
thought for personal comfort or safety when influ- 
enced by impressions to duty. Deprivations, threats, 
imprisonment, torture, could not swerve them from 
the course which seemed to lie so clearly before them. 

They cried out against the formalities of religion ; 
they appealed to the people to learn of the simple 
teachings of the spirit. They believed themselves to 
be the bearers of a message that must be delivered. 
They thought much of this responsibility and little of 
themselves. It was nothing that its delivery led them 
into dangers, or among scoffers, or upon tedious 
The directness and the 
fervor of their utterance had its influence, and the re- 
sult was that they gained more sympathizers and made 
more history in comparatively few years than did 


| whole generations of the Society which followed. For 


the time came when they no longer had to struggle 
for the opportunity to exist ; the laws which had been 
used to persecute them now protected them in their 
conscientious peculiarities ; instead of being scorned 





| as foolish enthusiasts, they were recognized as a re- 


spected religious society ; no longer considered dan- 
gerous fanatics, they had gained rather a reputation 


rightness, and this reputation, well sustained, brought 
to them business prosperity. A condition of com- 


religious matters, stole over ‘them. Much concerned 
about maintaining the purity and the dignity of their 


| former times to the cries of humanity without. Their 
very simplicity threatened to become petrified into 
formality. No more the objects of persecution, they 


| gathered in comfortable satisfaction about their own 


religious hearthstone and were content. But, alas, 
| this very contentment had in it the element of decay. 
True spirituality reached its lowest ebb. It was a 
period of stagnation rather than activity ; numbers 
| which had increased so rapidly in a former day re- 
mained stationary, and then began to decrease slowly 
but surely. No longer feeling so keenly the respon- 
sibility of a Divine mission to humanity—no longer 
active light bearers to the world—the Society was 
concerned most about itself, and this inevitably led to 
| internal dissensions and sad separations whose un- 





fortunate influences can scarcely be estimated, and 
| which would never have come to a body actively en- 





gaged in a useful work. Werecall this period for the 
lesson that it teaches and not in a spirit of censure. 
Over and over again we find parallels in the records 
of human experience. Not only religious bodies but 
even nations and whole races of people who have 
stood up and battled nobly for existence against seem- 
ing odds, opposed by warlike foes or by unfavoring 
natural surroundings, in the very face of which they 
thrived and grew, having surmounted the obstacles in 
their path, have settled down to enjoy comfort and re- 
pose among themselves, only to lose their real vigor 
and life, to weaken, to shrivel, and to die. Such is the 
result of self centralization, for the extreme penalty of 
selfishness and of self-indulgence is death. 

And while we recall this period of Friends’ history 
with regret because of lost opportunities, let us not 
hold exaggerated views of it. A body of people that 
could in the hour of need give to the world a Lucre- 
tia Mott and a John G. Whittier had been far from de- 
void of a tender spiritual life nor wholly asleep to the 
needs of humanity during its previous hundred years ; 
a Society that had maintained through all this time an 
envied reputation for the integrity of its members amid 
the trying circumstances of life, knew of something 
deeper than rules of discipline and cut of coat. 
Thankful are we of to-day that the spirit of that truth 
which we believe was revealed in an especial manner 
to the Friends of old was not lost and that, while it 
may seem to us to have been obscured for a time, it 
was still preserved and cherished, to be handed down 


as a precious legacy to us, when the Society awoke to 
discover that its light and its life were flickering and 


threatening to go out. Do we recognize that there 
was an awakening? That the period of which we 
have been speaking has become a period of the past ? 
What shall we say of the First-day school movement, 
organized within the active lifetime of many of those 
who are still its earnest supporters, and now“univers- 
ally fostered by the Society, striving to teach simply 
and practically a better knowledge of that under- 
standing of the truth held by Friends; and what of 
the mission schools here and there, faithfully main- 
tained to meet the needs of those who cannot be 
reached by the regular First-day schools; and of 
the broad effort now entered into by the meeting 
through its philanthropic committees to lift mankind 
above the burdens imposed by impurity, by the use 
of intoxicants and narcotics, by indulgence in gambling 
and kindred vices, and the issuing of vicious litera- 
ture ; to practically further the cause of peace and 
arbitration among men and nations, to better the con- 
dition of the negro and the red man, and in other 
ways to elevate man more nearly to the plane which 
he should occupy? What shall we say of the in- 
creasing interest in reverent and thoughtful study of 
the Bible, and what of the broad and liberal consid- 
eration of the great questions affecting religious life, 
in the immense conferences held by Friends in recent 
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years? Are not all of these to be counted among 
the evidences of a broader outlook, of energy and 
vitality, of a disposition to apply in no narrow spirit 
the testimonies for which the Friend has always stood ? 
We recall the past for the lessons which it may teach. | 
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But our question has to do with the present. Our 
topic is in the form of a query which appeals to us 
not as a riddle to be guessed, nor as a problem to be 
solved with mathematical exactness, but rather as an 
inquiry which shall arouse helpful and suggestive 
thought. 

Selfishness in an organization is in many respects 
very closely akin to selfishness in the individual ; and 
who is he who is so generous, so considerate, so 
charitable that he can safely say, ‘‘I have no need to 
learn any lesson in unselfishness ?’’ And who would 
have us say of the Society of Friends,—‘“ It is so 
keenly alive and responsive to the needs of humanity, 
so thoroughly aroused to the responsibilities and op- 
portunities of the present time, so devoted to estab- 
lishing a spiritual kingdom among men, that it is free 
from all danger of being ‘self-engrossed’’? May we 
not therefore assume that Friends are by no means 
exempt from the need of a constant concern that as 
a Society their thoughts shall not be too much di- 
rected in narrowly sectarian lines, and that their 
energy and effort shall not be too much exerted in 
providing things comfortable, and gratifying to their 
own personal taste, either in worldly or religious 
affairs ? 

But let us be careful that in pursuing this thought 
we do not go tothe other extreme. The religious 
organization is not to be neglected, nor held in light 
esteem. The meeting can only be that centre of 
spiritual vigor, that energetic power for good which 
it ought to be, when it has the loyal support of its 
members, when efforts of mind and hand and heart 
are put forth in its behalf. Without such effort it is 
weakened and inefficient. 

One of the most hopeful signs in connection with 
the Society of Friends to-day—one of the striking 
evidences, indeed, of the awakening which it has 
experienced—is the freedom, the frankness, and yet 
withal the kindly spirit in which its mistakes, its 
shortcomings, and its needs are openly discussed 
amongst its members. But this disposition to self- 
examination must not be confounded with that spirit 
of carping criticism and of fault-finding which some- 
times becomes a stumbling block. Neither an individ- 
ual nor an organization can appear at its best under 
the burden of an atmosphere of criticism. The critic 
must needs have a care that he do not conceal his 
own inaction or indifference behind his fault-finding ; 
he who clearly sees the need of a reform is the one 
whose influence and effort should be most effective in 
achieving it. 

Within the knowledge of those gathered here the 
Society of Friends has suffered more from the indiffer- 
ence of those classed among its adherents than from 
self-centralization,—an_ indifference which allows a 
halting or spasmodic support of the organized efforts 
of the Society, or such support as it may seem en- 
tirely convenient to give, or perhaps an absolute con- 
dition of carelessness. To rightly occupy its field of 
usefulness, the Society needs a cordial, a united, a 
whole-hearted support. Not such as is given for the 
purpose of preserving a dignified organization, but 


(Concluded on page 516.) 
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THE HAGUE CONFERENCE. 
{Editorial Letter. ] 
I tert London on the evening of the 7th of Sixth 
month, and going by rail to Harwich, crossed in the 
night to the Hook of Holland, near the mouth of the 
Maas river; landing there I reached The Hague at 
6.30 on the morning of the 8th. 

All that I can say, as I write this, after four days’ 
stay in The Hague, will be much better and much 
more fully known to the readers of the INTELLI- 
GENCER by the time this letter can be printed. Still, 
I think I may safely venture to state a few facts, and 
give a few impressions. 

The Conference, as is well known, assembled with 
a prevailing distrust of its accomplishing anything. 
The great majority of its members had little faith in 
the announced objects of the call, and a cynical sug- 
gestion that it could only be possible to decently 
inter the Czar’s plans was on the lips of many. But 
the American and the British delegates met this from 
the moment of confronting their colleagues with the 
emphatic declaration that they had come with the 
purpose of doing something ; that they had plans to 
propose, and that if the meeting should be made to 
fail those who were responsible for the failure must 
answer to the public opinion of the world. 

From this initiative, which indeed was hardly 
possible from any but the two great nations which 
alone are not yet under the heel of compulsory mili- 
tarism, real work was begun, and has proceeded. It 
is not now believed that it will be without result. 
Those well informed expect that a plan of general 
Arbitration for all nations, and probably of a Perma- 
nent Tribunal, will be agreed to. Little else—though 
something, probably—will be done, but unless there 
is greater opposition than now appears, Arbitration, 
in some such form as I have mentioned, will emerge 
as the accomplished work of the Conference. At 
this moment, and rather unexpectedly, Germany 
seems to interpose objections, but they will not pre- 
vent the work proceding, nor, it is believed, will they 
baulk a good result. 

If so much as a good pian of Arbitration shall be 
the only outcome, or, indeed, if there be anything 


| definite as the outcome, anything which plainly tends 


to strengthen Peace and discourage War, then the 
Conference will have been a great success. For the 
plain analysis of the case is this: (1) The assembling 
of the nations to consider affairs of common concern 
is itself a great step. That recognizes that not a few 
strong ones, but all, are entitled to be considered and 
consulted, and that the rules of general action are 
subjects not to be forcibly dictated, but to be adopted 
after fair discussion. (2) The fact that such a Con- 
ference assembles to discuss and to alleviate the 
world’s war burdens adds to the fact of the meeting 
a great significance. It is not as though the meeting 
were one to consider questions of an economic, or of 
a political character ; the moral gravity of this ques- 
tion, its religious character, indeed, makes a Confer- 
ence on it notable in the history of mankind. (3) If, 
then, the Conference shall not be baulked, but shall 
result in a definite step forward, even if it be but a 
short step, the world will see that such meetings of 
the nations may be used for good,—that here is an 
agency, possible of use, by which the woes of men 
may be alleviated. In such case, the holding of 
other such Conferences is certain, and the taking of 
more steps away from the dominion of war certain 
also. H. M. J. 
The Hague, ae month 12 


Our friend Anna M. Jackson requests us to state to sub- 
scribers to the Schofield School Bulletin and the Laing School 
Visitor that these papers always suspend publication during 
the summer months. Many have not understood this. 
——ES= =- 

BIRTHS. 

LEEDS.—Near Marlton, N. J., Sixth month 19, 1899, to 
Charles H. and Hannah D. H. Leeds, a daughter, who is 
named Marion D. Perkins. 

SPACKMAN.—At Colorado Springs, Col., Sixth month 


20, 1899, to Ellis L. and Katharine M. Spackman, a son, 
who is named Ellis Spackman, Jr. 


THAYER,—AtGreat Neck, Long Island, Sixth month 2, 


1899, to George A. and Elizabeth H. C. Thayer, a son, who 
is named William Willets Thayer. 


MARRIAGES. 


PEARSALL—DURANT.—In Philadelphia, Sixth month 
22, 1899, Robert Pearsall, son of William and Hannah M. 
Pearsall, and Ethel, daughter of Frederick C. Durant. 


SHOEMAKER—MCcILVAIN.—At the residence of Anna 


Mary M. Biddle, sister of the bride, Riverton, N. J., under 
the care of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, 
Sixth month 22, 1899, Lewis F. Shoemaker, of Lansdowne, 
Pa., son of Anna M. and the late Charles B. Shoemaker, and 
Lucretia MclIlvain, daughter of the late Hugh and Martha G. 
Mcllvain, of West Philadelphia. 


DEATHS. 
COLLINS.—In Highland, N. J., on Sixth month 22, 1899, 
Cidney H., widow of Edward Collins, aged g1 years. 
She was a member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, and formerly lived in West Chester, where interment 
was made in Friends’ burial ground, Rosedale avenue, 
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DARLINGTON.—At his home at ‘‘ Fawnbrook,’’ near 
West Chester, Pa., Sixth month 24, 1899, Smedley Darling- 
ton, in his 72d year. 

He was at one time a teacher in Friends’ Central School, 
Philadelphia, and later established a Boarding School at 
Ercildoun, Pa. .He was the son of Richard and Edith Dar- 
lington, and a member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 

DUNCAN.—At the residence of her son, George W. 
Duncan, Los Angeles, California, Fifth month 21, 1899, 
Keturah Duncan, widow of the late Joshua Duncan, in the 
8oth year of her age ; a member of Third Haven Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Easton, Maryland. 

Having spent a long and useful life, she passed peacefully 
away. As the end drew near, while waiting patiently with 
folded hands, her very presence seemed to shed a sweet influ- 
ence on all who came around her. 


EVES.—At her home in Millville, Pa., Fourth month 6, 
1899, after months of severe and continuous suffering, borne 
with patience and hopefulness, Sarah B., widow of the late 
Charles W. Eves, aged 66 years. 

Of the ten children born to them but four survive. De- 
ceased was the daughter of George and Margaret Masters, 
and a birthright member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
held at Millville, Pa. 

HEACOCK.—At Benton, Pa., Fifth month 4, 1899, 
Samuel Heacock, in his 75th year; a member of the other 
body of Friends. 

Interment took place from Friends’ meeting-house, Mill- 
ville, Pa. 

KESTER.—At Millville, Pa., Fourth month 12, 1899, 
Anna W., wife of Amos P. Kester, in her 71st year ; a birth- 
right member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Mill- 
ville, Pa. 

She had been afflicted for several years, and for many 
months was an extreme though patient sufferer. An aged 
husband and two children survive her. 

She was one of the ten children of Joseph and Elizabeth 
Kester, of whom but one, Benjamin, is now living. 

KESTER.—At the home of her son Charles, near Rohrs- 
burg, Pa., Fourth month 1, 1899, Mary Elizabeth Kester, 
widow of the late Arnold Kester, in the 74th year of her age ; 
a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Mill- 
ville, Pa. 

Two sons and a daughter survive her. Interment was 
made from Friends’ meeting-house, Millville, Pa. 

KIRK. —In Kennett Square, Pa., Sixth month 22, 1899, 
Edwin Brosius Kirk, son of Benjamin P. and Lucretia M. 
Kirk, aged 26 years. 

MILNES.—At West Liberty, Iowa, Fifth month 11, 
1899, after a lingering illness, Sallie A., wife of Henry Milnes, 
in her 33d year; a birthright member of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends held at Millville, Pa. 

She resided at Millville until after the death of her parents, 
Parvin and Eleanor Eves. 

ROBERTS.—At Germantown, Philadelphia, Sixth month 
21, 1899, Abigail Ann H., widow of Samuel H. Roberts, in 
her 80th year. Interment at Moorestown, N. J. 

SKIDMORE.—At her home in Beekman, Dutchess 
county, N. Y., Loretta Skidmore, aged 93 years ; a valuable 
member and elder of Oswego Preparative Meeting. Inter- 
ment at Creek Meeting ground. 





WOULD you go to wonderland ? 
Lo, it lieth close at hand ; 
Wonderland is wheresoe’ er 
Eyes can see and ears can hear! 
—/jJ. V. N. Dorr. 


>¢€ 
CHEERFULNESS, sincerity, industry, perseverance, 
and unselfishness may be acquired by practice and 
constant repetition, as much as the art of correct 
speaking or playing the piano, and are far more nec- 
essary to health.—/xdlic Ledger. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
BY HOWARD M. JENKINS. 

IIl.—NOTES FROM THE HOLLAND CAPITAL. 
AsIpDE from the Peace Conference itself, there is much 
of interest in this old city, the capital of the ‘‘ King- 
dom of the Netherlands.” The city itself is neat 
(that is the word which Pepys, the redoubtable Eng- 
lish Diarist, applied to it over two centuries ago, and 
it is the one that seems to fit best), and with a digni- 
fied but cheerful life and movement. There is no 
roar, as in the great cities, no crowd, no bustle or 
haste, and yet the place has not at all an air of being 
sleepy or tiresome. 

Here are the Government offices, the young 
Queen's palace (a plain building), and the old Bin- 
nenhof, in which the States General, the Dutch Con- 
gress, meets. There are museums, parks, public 
grounds, statues, and monuments. If we begin our 
concern with history with the sixteenth century, The 
Hague is of great historical interest; and Motley’s 
pages will give the student many events that centered 
here. The open court within the Binnenhof is the 
place where John of Barnewald was executed, and 
close by is the large house (“palace’’) of Prince 
Maurice of Nassau, the Stadtholder, who procured 
his most unjust taking-off. The Mauritshaus is now 
a public and free art gallery, in which there are some 
fine pictures—the best in The Hague—including a full 
dozen by Rembrandt, some by Murillo, a Madonna 
and Child by Rubens, the famous “ Bull’ by Paul 
Potter, which the French in Napoleon’s time took 
away, but which was later brought back, and many 
by the most famous of the Dutch painters. I have 
not undertaken, and shall not, to see picture galleries 
much, but I found this one very interesting, and not 
too extensive. 

The delegates to the Conference are quartered at 
leading hotels, most of the Americans being at the 
Hotel Old Doelen, in the Tournooiveld. The flags of 
the different nations are displayed in many directions, 
and the Conference is of course a great feature in The 
Hague’s affairs. There are twenty-six nations repre- 
sented, by over one hundred delegates, and with sec- 
retaries, attachés, etc., probably a hundred and fifty 
persons. The meetings, as you know, are entirely 
private, and are held in the Huis ten Bosch, the House 
in the Wood, a royal palace offered for the purpose 
by the Queen. The inside of this building is not 
gpen to the public, of course, but can be seen by 
some management, on the afternoon of First-day, 
and, with a proper order from the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, I visited it on the 11th. The hall in 


| which the delegates meet is ample and handsome,— 


| 
| 


} 
} 


| “the finest for such a purpose I know of,” said F. W. 


Holls, one of our American delegates (secretary to 
the delegation) to me. The whole wall and ceiling 
.s covered with pictures of the Rubens school of art. 
The room is quite packed with the seats and desks of 
the delegates ; they sit like children in a school, with 
the president, Baron de Staal (the Russian ambassa- 


| dor at Washington) at one side, so that their profiles 


| 


are presented to him, not their full faces,—unless they 


' edge around. The fittings are neat and comfortable, 
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but not at all costly. Practically the whole of the 
central building is given up to the use of the Confer- 
ence, the larger rooms being used for the sections (of 
which there are three), the committees, the secretaries, 
etc., and there is a handsome refreshment room up- 
stairs. This palace was built by the widow of Prince 
Frederic of Orange, and the main room is called the 
Orange room. Portraits of the royal family abound, 
and there is a fine one of Motley, our American, 
historian of the Netherlands, hanging in one of the 
rooms. The Assistant Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
M. de Ruyssenaert, when he gave me the order for 
admission, particularly mentioned this. 


The park surrounding the palace, open mostly to Dutch lady, Madame de Wasclewicz, (she was a Van 


the public, but with private grounds near the house, 
is very beautiful. The moist, cool climate keeps all 


the woods very green and vigorous, and the shade is | 


dense. The trees are largely beeches, but along the 
drives from the city out there are hundreds of hand- 
some horse chestnuts, just now in bloom, including 
many with the red flowers. (They were blooming in 
London, also, a week ago.) 


collection of fine paintings, eight in number, illustra- 
tive of War and Peace, and designed to help on the 
good cause. They are by a Dutch artist of very 
high repute, J. J. L. Ten Cate, of Epe, who has 
secured a handsome room for their exhibition to those 
invited by card. They are entitled (using English 
translations), A Queen of Peace (Wilhelmina, the 
girl queen of Holland), Spiking the Cannon, Peace 
on Earth (the birth of Jesus), The Ride to Death 
(something like the *‘ Charge of the Six Hundred,” 
with Death riding at the head), Disarmament, War 
against War, and Peace in Death, one (doves build- 
ing nests in an unused cannon) being unnamed. 
They are to be exhibited later in Paris, and they 
should be seen in the United States. All are fine, 


and several very impressive, indeed,—especially the ona general subject of Peace, and with reference to 


| the Conference. 


three first named after the queen’s portrait. They 
help contribute to the favorable surroundings of the 


Conference, and as I saw an officer in uniform looking | the ritual service, through which I sat—and stood— 


at them I wondered what his sentiments were. 

There are or have been gathered here a good 
many persons interested in the Conference, most of 
them, I should say, hoping for its success. Most 
conspicuous, perhaps, is M. Bloch, the author of the 
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the wife of a professor in the University of Munich. 
She obtained a large number of signatures in Bavaria 
to a congratulatory address to the Czar, and she 
is preparing for publication a collection of such 
addresses by the women of different countries. In 
the album containing them, which had been lent her 
by Baron de Staal for the purpose, I saw the original 
of the address sent by the women of the W.C. T. U. ; 
it was very beautifully pen-written with illuminated 
letters, and was the prettiest in the collection. Madame 
Salenka isa most interesting woman, and has done an 
excellent work. She is to speak at the Women’s’ 
Congress in London a fortnight hence. So also is a 


Schilfgaarde, of Holland, her husband a Pole), who 
threw herself into the work of collecting signatures 
—of both men and women—in the Netherlands, to 
addresses of sympathy with the Conference, and 


| secured 225,000 names! ‘“ But the grandes dames,” 


she said—‘‘they were the hardest to procure.” 
Other interesting and distinguished peace people here 


_ | include the Baroness Von Sultner, the author of the 
There has been on view here a most interesting | 


book which became famous four or five years ago, 


| translated into English with the title, “Lay down 





| of Hereford, a venerable man. 


your Arms’”’; Felix Moscheles, the London artist, 
and author of the recently published volume of auto- 
biography ; and M. Albert Taschard, an Alsatian, 
who was several years a member of the French 
Assembly, and who now is earnestly concerned for a 
more effective propaganda of peace in Continental 
Europe. Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, of Boston, 
the secretary of the American Peace Society, is here, 
and has been during nearly the whole of the Confer- 
ence. I am indebted to him for many kind and help- 
ful services. 

The English church here, (of the ‘ Established” 
Church of England), has had a sermon on each First- 
day recently, by a prominent clergyman of its faith, 


That on the 11th, which I heard, 
was the fifth of the course. There wasa full hour of 


in order to hear the sermon, which was by the Bishop 
He spoke (really 
read, of course), the prescribed half hour; and 


| omitting a few passages relating to the Church of 


great book on War, which is said to have influenced | 


the Czar to invite the Conference. He is a rich man, 
a banker, and was in the Government service in the 
Crimean war, therefore no longer young. His book 


is not yet all published, nor has any edition appeared | 


in English, but there will be one very soon. [This 
is the work from which Professor Magill is now mak- 
ing translations for our columns.] He has been 
delivering a course of four lectures on “ The Evolu- 
tion of War,” the third of which I heard. He-spoke 
in French, but fortunately there were numerous lan- 
tern illustrations. He is quite accessible and affable, 
and I had a pleasant call on him in his large rooms 
overlooking the sea, in the great Kurhaus (the lead- 
ing hotel) at Scheveningen. 

Another most interesting personage here in the 
interest of Peace is Madame Salenka, a Bavarian lady, 


England's attitude and belief, the whole of it would do 
admirably for the INTELLIGENCER. It was a discussion 
rather than an exhortation, or exposition, a discourse 
rather than a sermon, but it was clear, definite, and 
emphatic testimony to the fact that Christianity means 
Peace, and that war and aggression contravene the 
Christ rule of life. The text was from Matthew, most 
fit and timely, ‘‘ Blessed are the peacemakers.” In 
the company present (the church, which is not large, 
was crowded), were President Low and Captain 
Mahan, of the American delegates; and I hope the 
Bishop's plain and earnest words found sympathetic 
response from them. H. M. J. 
The Hague, Holland, Sixth month 12. 


Tue Canadian Pacific Railway earnings for the week 
ending Sixth month 21, were $538,000; same period last 
year, $475,000 ; increase, $63,000. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
DEEDS OF VIOLENCE. 


‘“‘ An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth,” so said the 
old Levitical law. Jesus said, “‘ But / say unto you, 
that ye resist not evil.’’ Again, ‘‘ It hath been said, 
thou shalt love thy neighbor and hate thine enemy, 
but / say unto you, love yourenemies.”’ Still again, 
He said, “‘ 1 have finished the work which thou gavest 
me to do,” and yet again, when on the cross, “ It is 
finished,” that is, his outward mission on earth. 
What was this work ? not his performance of mira- 
cles, wonderful though they were, and to all appear- 
ance, sufficient to establish his identity with the prom- 
ised Messiah ; the days for stem were indeed passed, 
when he gave up his life for the cause of truth, to 
which, he said, he came to bear witness; but his 
principal work, the one that was to continue after his 
death, and to reach down through endless ages, was 
not finished then; it will still go on and on; the 
knowledge of the all-sufficiency, the all-pervading- 
ness of the Father's love to the children of his care; 
in contradiction to the doctrine formerly promulgated 
of a stern God’s wrath and anger against his disobedi- 
ent subjects. Under which law is the world living 
now,—the one proclaimed by Jesus, or by Moses? A 
disinterested on-looker would say, I think, that al- 
though professing to be Christians, the people of the 
United States are following not the precepts of Him 
whom they call their leader, but have gone back to 
more ancient times, in which “ an eye for an eye and 
a tooth for a tooth’’ was the governing motive of 
action. Nay more; not stopping at equal retribu- 
tion for wrongs, real or fancied, they follow out an- 
other Scriptural injunction, though not in the manner 
intended, for they give ‘“‘ good measure, pressed down 
and shaken together, and running over.”’ 

If it is not so, why then such horrible outrages re- 
cently perpetrated in our land, not in the interest of 
justice, or of law, but for the purpose of revenge. 
Mob-law, as it is called, (but what a travesty ont he 
sacredness of the law as intended, are its proceedings !) 
reigns triumphant in many places, color prejudice 
rules supreme, inciting to deeds of violence the very 
recital of which makes one shudder with horror, or 
burn with indignation that such deeds can be com- 


mitted in this boasted land of freedom, and the per- | 
petrators thereof go unpunished of justice, and boast- | 


ing of their vile deeds. Once it was said, “ Let 
justice be done, though the heavens fall,’’ now it is, 
‘* Let zv-justice reign, though the heavens fall ; we care 
not, so eur ends are accomplished.” Recently, dur- 


ing a visit to a little town in the southern part of | seemed anxious to gather the words of wisdom, good- 


Indiana, a lady told me that a colored man seeking 
work in the town would be driven out or shot, some- 
times both. Such a condition of things is most ter- 


rible, and I think that the publication of the details of | 
the horrible tragedies enacted, serves only to stimu- | 


late this prejudice, and arouse antagonistic feelings, 


right from wrong, and taking matters in their own 
control, riot runs wild, and human lives are sacrificed 


without a thought or a care as to whether the victims | 


are guilty or innocent. Have we as Friends, as 


| windows, to catch the crumbs. 
| the morning were unusually favored was evinced by 





; | us. 
until the eyes are so blinded that people cannot see | 
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lovers of Peace, as followers of Christ, anything to do 
to try to stem this tide of savagery? Have we any 
influence, either as individuals or as a Society, with 
editors to induce them to suppress details of these 
crimes, even though they feel bound to mention their 
commission? Let us ponder this question seriously, 
and act righteously, that the blood of our murdered 
brothers cry not out to ws when the question is put, 
as of old, ‘‘ Whereis thy brother?’”’ Dare we answer, 
as did Cain, “Am I my brother's keeper?” Dear 
friends, this specious plea will avail us naught, even 
as it did not him, who first uttered it. Pray that our 


condemnation be not as bitter as was his. 
ELIZABETH H. COALE. 
Holder, Ill., Sixth month, 1899. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

TWO CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
On First-day, Sixth month 18th, the Circular 
Meeting was held by two appointments, in Frederic 
county, Va. At 10 a.m., the quaint old meeting- 
house on the Ridge was well filled by Friends and 
others, eager to hear the Word. It was a lovely 
morning, warm enough to keep off the chill, and cool 
enough to temper the heat. The attendance generally 
is very small, a remnant of those standard-bearers 
who sleep so sweetly in the little graveyard nearby, 
whose cloak of faithfulness seems well fitting their 
followers. 

We felt it to be a solemn occasion, surrounded as 
it was by nature, feeling sensibly the presence of 
“Nature’s own great God.”’ We were refreshed by 
excellent discourses from David Branson, Obed Pier- 
pont, Jonah Reese, and Eliason Brown. We felt that 
each had been touched by the Spirit, which met a 
quickening response in our hearts. After exchanges 
of brotherly love, we repaired to Friends’ homes 
where we dined, after which we started for Gainsboro, 
seven miles away, to attend the meeting to be held at 
that place. As we neared the village we were made 
glad by the sight of many vehicles (of several ages 
and sizes) gathered around the Methodist church, 
where we were to assemble, our time-honored house 
on Back Creek being inadequate to accommodate the 
number of persons who wished to meet with us. The 
house is large, and was filled. We have understood 
that there were many who could not gain admittance, 
several sitting in their carriages, like doves at the 
That our speakers of 


the close attention of the large congregation who 


hess and purity that fell from their lips, making us 
feel that it was well we had been together. Although 
disappointed in the absence of Baltimore Friends of 
the Yearly Meeting Committee, we were greatly 
edified and encouraged by those who ministered unto 
The occasion and day closed with great thank- 
fulness on our part to our loving Father for the re- 
newal of our strength, feeling as we did that he had 
been with us in our efforts ‘‘ to point a moral ’’ to his 
children. S. A. H. 
Winchester, Va., Sixth month 22, 1899. 
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PROF. MIEILLE loses no opportunity to turn the attention of 
his countrymen to the subject of war, and to the best means 
of advancing the interests of Universal Peace. His earnest 
appeal to the young to interest themselves in public affairs, 
and not to allow the professional politicians to assume the 
control of the State, is sadly needed in our own country at 
this time. May all heed the warning at this critical juncture 
of our national affairs, and speak out in tones that our Presi- 
dent and his counsellors cannot fail to understand. I believe 
that they will do it, that the Jeop/e will be heard from, and 
therefore I believe in the future of this Republic. 

Swarthmore College. EDWARD H. MAGILL. 

THE PRESENT DUTY. 
Not long since a group of young men, litterateurs, 


‘ 


journalists, professors, lawyers, etc., a group thor-. 


oughly representative of the aspirations and the ideas 
of young Frenchmen of the present day, addressed to 
the public, and especially to the young and enthus- 
iastic members of our various literary and scientific 
institutions, an urgent appeal for action. The authors 
of this letter, or rather of this series of letters to the 
young, proposed asa leading object, to arouse the 
attention of their youthful comrades to the urgent 
necessity which is imposed upon the youth of the 
middle classes, to educate the people, and not to leave 
the masses to the deleterious influences of the politi- 
cians—advanced or retrograde, there being but little 
difference—in a word, to place themselves bravely at 
the head of the onward march of humanity toward 
Progress and Light. 

I adopt as the head of this article one of the ex- 
pressions most frequently found in this manifesto, 
upon which I propose to speak again ona future 
occasion. This expression is, ‘‘ The duty of the pre- 
sent hour.”” And it is this present duty upon which 
I wish to-day to address my readers. And what is 
this present duty if not to arrange yourselves resolutely 
on the side of peace ; to cry out to militarism, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt go no further; to make the people hear the 
voice of reason ; to give them the word of warning ; 
to second, in brief,the sublime work of the noble 
Czar Nicholas ? 

And it is not only upon the young of the middle 
classes that this duty rests. In a democratic country 
like ours, where all have the right and the duty to 
participate in public affairs, where all take their part, 
much more heavy, alas! for the poor and the lowly 
in contributing to the public revenues, all have also 
their part of responsibility in the government of the 
country, and all, rich and poor, in every walk of life, 
having the same rights, have the same duties. 

It is then to you, and to each of you in particular, 
my dear readers, that this urgent appeal to the duty 
of the present hour is addressed. Whoever you are, 
financially independent or the poorest of the poor, 
peasant or landed proprietor, employé, or merchant, 
single or at the head of a family, you can no more 
withdraw from the obligation to fulfill this duty of a 
man and of a citizen, than you can free yourself from 
the necessity of breathing. In either case it would be 
suicide ; and the moral suicide, which would result 
from your refusal to obey the law of duty, is a thou- 
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sand times more culpable, and has consequences a 
thousand times more disastrous, than physical suicide. 
I say that this duty is urgent. It is because the 
danger which threatens is extreme. We find our- 
selves in the presence of these two alternatives : 
Either the Conference at The Hague will succeed, 
that is to say, the Powers will agree to organize a 
Tribunal of Arbitration, to check the increase of 
armaments, perhaps even to agree upon a truce of five 
or ten years, awaiting something better. It will then 
be peace assured, the tranquility of your homes made 
certain, wealth and abundance in perspective, etc. 

Or, the Conference at The Hague will fail. It will 
be then war, with brief intervals, war so much the 
more probable, that the failure at The Hague will 
have excited the military passions, ambitions, and cov- 
etousness, and discouraged the friends of good order 
and of peace. It will be war! Yes, a war without 
pity and without mercy! The general war, of which 
I spoke in a previous article ; scientific war, that is, 
without compassion ; destruction, cold, ferocious, and 
continuous. It will be war with all its miseries, homes 
ruined and deserted, the economies of life-times 
squandered, death and desolation, despair and an- 
archy ! 

Of these two alternatives which appears to you 
preferable ? 

Do not tell me that you can do nothing about it ; 
and that in all times the lowly have suffered from the 
follies of the great. I will close your mouth with 
these words of De Moltke: 

“War has more frequently arisen from the stupid 
passions of the people than from the ambition of their 
rulers.” 

Consider these words, my dear readers, and tell 
me, if you still dare, that you can do nothing about it. 
But you can do everything. Each of you individ- 
ually is a power, for good or evil, for the ruin or for 
the safety of the country ; each of you can do more 
for the propagation of the ideas of peace than the cir- 
culars of all the governments, and than all the twad- 
dle of diplomacy! For it is upon the awaking of the 
individual conscience that depends the success of the 
attempt of the Czar. 

It would be in vain to expect that the govern- 
ments, such as they are constituted to-day, would be 
very enthusiastic in abolishing or diminishing military 
expenses, if they are not constrained or driven to it 
by the energetic pressure of the governed. And you 
may be very sure that at a time not very remote the 
governors will throw upon the governed the respon- 
sibility for the disasters. ‘‘ You have desired it,” 
they will say ; and they will not be wrong, since not 
to prevent an evil when possible, is to render one’s 
self an accomplice. 

To the work then, all, to the work! Eachin your 
own sphere, in public, or in private life; to your 


i friends, to your servants, to your family, preach peace, 


and the hatred of war. Say everywhere and to all, 
with the courage which the conscience of accom- 
plished duty gives, that never since 1789 has French 
democracy had a more glorious opportunity to affirm 


_ itself as the champion of progress and a soldier for the 


right. Say to all that this question of disarmament 








is a question of life or death for your native country, 


and that like international arbitration, disarmament | 
can be adopted only if energetically demanded by the 


people. 

Each of you, my readers, contributes his part in 
forming this sovereign and irresistible power which 
is called public opinion. In vain would you seek to 
throw upon other shoulders the burden of your de- 
cisions and the responsibility of your mistakes. Let 
me repeat : in a democracy like ours the elector is as 
culpable as the elected when, through negligence, in- 
difference, or ignorance, the safety of the country is 
compromised. Do not forget the terrible lesson of 
1870, and at what an expense 38 million Frenchmen 
expiated the mistake of being uninterested in public 
affairs. Know, my readers, that you are the masters 
of your destiny. Peace and war are in your hands. 
Do not decide lightly, and still more do not say, as 
did the Theban of old, ‘‘ To-morrow for serious affairs ; 
to-morrow for grave decisions.” 

It is to-day that we must act, and without delay. 
All, electors and elected, are under an obligation to 
fulfill the duty of the present hour: to preach Peace 
to all around you; to insist upon Peace with your 
representatives in Parliament, and in all Departments 
of the government. I dare to hope that you will not 
fail in this pressing duty. P. MIEILLE, 

Professor at the Lyceé de Tarbes, France. 

Note.—Let every reader apply these stirring 
words to our present disgraceful and perilous situa- 
tion in the Philippines, and apply the remedy.— 
Translator. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
THE replies to the postals recently sent out by Friends’ Litera- 


ture Committee, in many cases, speak of the lack of reference 
books at the command of teachers and pupils in schools in 


rural districts. The First-day School Associations in several 
of the yearly meetings now send out traveling libraries. 
Would it not be possible for each committee having charge of 
these libraries to purchase a few copies of the books most par- 
ticularly needed in the study of the present series of First-day 
school lessons? Where such committees are not in existence, 
can not in each yearly meeting such a committee be ap- 
pointed, with the special duty of supplying First-day schools 
with reference books? The names, publishers, and prices are 
given in Quarterly No. 1, 1899, with the statement that four, 
—which are indicated,—will be sufficient for the werk. 
ANNA M. JACKSON, 
Clerk of Literature Committee. 
[The suggestion in the above communication is worthy of 
consideration. Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s committee on 
First-day Schools has already, we think, supplied some refer- 
ence books through its traveling Libraries. We would add, 
however, that no school need be deterred from the study of the 
Old Testament lessons on account of the absence of such books; 
for these lessons,—in connection with the Bible readings 
noted,—are a complete study in themselves, and do not 
necessarily call for reference books. Only let First-day 
school classes be in earnest in their desire to learn, and they 
cannot fail to profit by the plan and presentation of the 
Lessons as issued, though of course reference books are al- 
ways valuable.—Ebs. } 


THE daily post bag at Marlborough House contains some 
extraordinary letters. Recently one arrived from a French in- 
ventor of a new diving dress, begging the Prince of Wales to 
don it and dive into the Seine when he next visited Paris. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 





Conferenecs, Associations, Ete. 


GWYNEDD, Pa. —The Committee on Philanthropic Labor of 
Abington Quarterly Meeting of Friends held a meeting on 
First-day, the 18th instant. Subject—Temperance and 
Tobacco. 

The meeting was opened by James Q. Atkinson stating the 
subject and appointing a secretary; the regular secretary 
being absent we were obliged to do without the minutes of the 
last meeting. James Q. Atkinson delivered an address, in 
which he stated that he did not think we would do much as 
yet by voting for temperance ; the time was not yet come for 
votes to accomplish anything. 

Joseph S. Evans reported that he was unable to get an 
acceptable speaker. Chalkley Styer remarked in answer to 
J. Q. Atkinson that if voting was not the way to show our 
sentiment, we might as well cease our labors. J. Q. Atkin- 
son advocated scientific temperance instruction, thinking our 
hope was in the coming generation. Silas Morris agreed with 
these sentiments. Joseph S. Evans thought we should vote as 
we profess. C. Wilson thought we should succeed only by 
educating the children in temperance sentiment. He does 
not believe in combining temperance and politics, but in 
voting for prohibition separately. Joseph S. Evans thought we 
should live upto our principles. He did not see how a Friend, 
an earnest Christian man, could conscientiously vote for either 
political party. Clement E. Lloyd thought the only right way 
to vote was for prohibition. He taught his boys to ask, first, 
Is it right? then, Does it pay? He thought the best way to 
teach children was to talk over all current events at the table. 
Then they are unconsciously instructed. He thought we 
should vote for the right man, not for a straight party ticket ; 
that partisanship was the ruin of our country. James Q. 
Atkinson advocated the present laws, but asked for charity 
for those who saw as he did, hoping that in time they would 
all be converted to a right way of thinking. Chalkley Styer 
was not prepared to say that J. Q. Atkinson was all wrong, 
but thought himself and many others nearer to the right way. 
J. Q. Atkinson then read a temperance essay by Albert T. 
Mills, delivered at the Richmond Conference. After a short 
silence the meeting adjourned. M. 1L..Z., Sec. 


Risinc SuN, Mp.—On Sixth month 4, the West Notting- 
ham Young Friends’ Association met, and was opened by the 
president reading a portion of Scripture. After roll-call the 
minutes of last meeting were read and approved. The day's 
program was opened by Walter R. Buffiington, the subject of 
his paper being, ‘‘ Is heart power better than head power? ”’ 
Head power, he said, might be classified as the power of the 
human being operated and controlled by the mind or human 
will. Heart power we must classify differently, but shall 
define it as conscience. Yet we, as Friends, believing in the 
indwelling voice of God speaking directly to every human 
soul, would think of ‘‘ heart power’’ as the voice of God, 
the true and only guide to all right living. 

A recitation was given by Ethel Reynolds. In the 
absence of Elwood Nichols some thoughts were given by the 
different members present regarding the subject referred to 
him, ‘‘ Explain the difference between ‘inspiration’ and 
‘revelation.’’’ There can be no revelation without codpera- 
tion ; the human must coéperate with God before there will 
be any revelation. We must be willing to lay down this sel- 
fish life which stands antagonistic ; then we shall more fully 
realize a true inspiration, the inner voice speaking to us. 
Ella F. Hunt recited ‘‘ First-day Thoughts.’’ Following this 
was a paper by Mary Richards, ‘‘ What are the signs of a 
true faith?’’ ‘‘ Faith is the pencil of the soul that pictures 
heavenly things.’’ Our worth should be in being, not seem- 
ing ; we need to be very careful that we do nothing for vain 
glory, but show that we are content with God for our guidance. 
To know our faith we should scrutinize our lives closely to see 
what God has done for us, and by doing an act through faith 
we shall be induced to try again. We must prove our faith 
by our works. 

‘‘What does plainness of apparel mean to Friends?’’ was 
the subject of a paper prepared by Lydia E. Reynolds. 
Never more than to-day has true simplicity been needed in 
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the world, simplicity of mind and heart as well as simplicity 
in outward matters. The true responsibility resting with us 


is not only to deny that true Quakerism consists of forms, but | 


to give something more substantial in return. Though the 
world is missing something by which it has been accustomed 
to recognize us, let us the more forcibly emphasize the essence 
of our religion. 

‘‘Are the teachings of Jesus practical to-day?’’ was the 
subject discussed by Albert T. Buffington. Were the world 
to answer this question, we might believe that the teachings of 
Jesus were not practical to-day. But it is not for us to reflect 
upon the weakness of others, but to face more bravely our 
own difficulties and shortcomings; for it is not very con- 
vincing to the world totalk much of Christ within and not 
look at all like Christ without. 

Every approaching year brings its own wisdom and 
broader horizon, and we do believe an awakening has come, 
not to us alone but to the whole Christian world. To make 
Jesus's teachings more practical we must show a willingness to 
give up ourselves, that is, our preconceived ideas for a prin- 


ciple which, as Carlyle says, ‘‘is the only real evidence of 
our sincerity.’’ 


Under the head of new business, those who are to serve | 


the ensuing year were appointed. No voluntaries being 
offered, the report of the executive committee was read. 
Several visitors were present—an encouraging fact. We realize 


that mind has influence upon mind, to strengthen, to encour- | 


age, to uplift ; being free agents as we are it rests with us 
whether we advance higher or fail in the grand purpose of 
life. After observing a short but reverential silence the asso- 
ciation closed. L. JANETTE REYNOLDS, Sec. 


NORRISTOWN, PA.—The last session of the Association for 
the summer was held on the 18th ultimo, at Plymouth Meeting. 
The attendance was large, and the exercises developed much 
interesting discussion. 

After routine matters had received attention, Isaac Roberts, 
of Conshohocken, read a memorial of Aaron M. Powell, (which 
appears elsewhere). 

Susan J. Sheppard, Jr., read Whittier’s poem, ‘‘ Nau- 
haught, the Deacon,’’ giving a pleasing rendition of a some- 
what difficult selection. 

‘‘A History of Plymouth Meeting”’ 
Roberts. 
a meeting was established soon afterwards, but no meeting- 
house was built for twenty years or more, Friends gathering 
at the dwellings of members, as appears by the records of 
Radnor, the parent meeting. 
established, at the present site, and a school was maintained 
from the first settlement of the vicinity. Many quotations 
from the earlier records were given. The sketch included 


was read by Ellwood 


allusions to Jacob Ritter, Samuel Livezey, and Joel Lare, well- | : 
sions to Jaco y> Joel Lare, wel | occasion. 


known ministers. 
The next session will be held three months hence at 
Valley Meeting. A Friends’ Association has been organized 


at Plymouth Meeting, the next meeting to be held after the 
summer holidays. 


PRESIDENT Timothy Dwight, the venerable retiring Presi- 


The township was settled by Friends, in 1686, and | 


A graveyard was very early | 








dent of Yale University, preached his last baccalaureate | 


sermon before the graduating classes of the academic 
and scientific departments, on the 25th ult. The occasion 
was also the fiftieth anniversary of President Dwight’s own 
graduation. Many of his old classmates were in the chapel. 


Tue Archbishop of Canterbury, formerly head master of | 


Rugby School, unveiled at Rugby, on the 24th ult., in the 


presence of a distinguished assembly, a statue erected to the | 


memory of the late Thomas Hughes, Q. C., author of ‘‘ Tom 
Brown's School Days,’’ ‘‘Tom Brown at Oxford,’’ etc., and 
founder of the British settlement of Rugby, Tenn. 


PROFESSOR McGiffert, of the Union Theological Seminary, 
against whom charges of heresy have been brought because 
of his book in which he treats of the Lord’s Supper, will 
leave the Presbyterian Church without standing trial, and, 
perhaps, will enter the Congregational denomination. 








Educational Department. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE.—Theses prepared for the Bach- 
elor's Degrees by the class just graduated : 

The Industrial Revolution of the Nineteenth Century, 
Mary Evelyn Armstrong ; The Early Lyric Poets of the Nine- 
teenth Century, Mary Gertrude Ball; History of the Paving 
Industry, Richard Jones Bond ; The Chemical Examination 
and Purification of Water, Levis Miller Booth; The Minne- 
sanger, Anna Bradbury ; The Instinctive Traits of Man, John 
Pearl Broomell ; Socialism in the United States, Emily Willets 
Carter ; The Determination of Nitrogen in Asphalts, Calvin 
Freeman Crowell; An Outline of the Evolution of the Book, 
Closing with the Invention of Printing, Anna Belle Eisen- 
hower ; Summer Charities for Children, Edith Flitcraft; A 
Study of the Anglo-Saxon Poem Beowulf, Helen Moore Fogg; 
Nature Poets of America, Mabel Clare Gillespie ; A General 
Study of the Philippines, Gilbert Lewis Hall; The Present 
Status of Japan Among the Nations, Abner Davis Jackson ; 
History of the English Novel to the Death of Sir Walter 
Scott, Marie Katharine Lackey ; Social Forces in the German 
Literature of the Sixteenth Century, Mary Gray Leiper ; For- 


| estry, Jane Eachus Linvill; Modern Methods of Prison Re- 


form, Alice Lippincott; The Determination of Nitrogen in 
Asphalts, Walter Heulings Lippincott ; Important Factors in 
Civilization, Annie Lodge ; Four English Women Novelists : 
Jane Austen, Charlotte Bronté, George Eliot, and Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward, Helen Supplee Moore; The English Pas- 
toral, Marshall Pancoast; The Nibelungenlied, Annie Bo- 
gardus Parrish; The Social Settlkement as a Factor in the 
Labor Problem, Mary Elizabeth Seaman; The Comparative 
Development of the Encephalon in Vertebrates Relative to 
Intelligence, Benjamin Abraham Thomas; The Progress of a 
Generation, Emily Rushmore Underhill; Proposed Street 
Railway between the Baltimore Pike and Strath Haven Inn, 
at Swarthmore, Pa., Jacob Serrill Verlenden ; The Treatment 
of the Indians by the United States Government, Elizabeth 
Eames Willits. 


MEDIA FRIENDS’ ScHOOL.—The fourteenth year of 


| school work at Friends’ Select School ended on the 15th ult., 


and the large class-room in the building at Washington and 
Gayley streets was filled with pupils and their parents and 
friends. At3.20 p. m., the exercises began by the reading 
by Principal Emma Fell Paxson of a selection from Scripture 
from the seventh chapter of Matthew. Then followed an 
interesting program, the pupils being the participants, the 
whole closing with an address by Dr. Joseph S. Walton, 
Principal of Boys’ Department of Friends’ Central Schcol, 
which was an interesting and valuable talk suited to the 


For next year, beginning Ninth month 11th, the same 
teachers have been re-appointed, viz., Emma Fell Paxson as 
Principal, Esther E. Spicer as Assistant, and Annabel Hill as 
Drawing Teacher. 


Boys ouT oF SCHOOL.—The idleness of boys when they 
leave school—an idleness which often is not wilful, but com- 
pulsory-idle, because unable to find anything to do—we regard 
as one of the most fruitful sources of vice, and one of the 
greatest evils of society. If parents would do their duty faith- 
fully, and would train up their children right, there would be 
few idlers and rowdies.— Archbishop Purcell. 


ACCORDING to statistics which have just been published, 
643 prosecutions for /ese majeste, of which 457 resulted in 
condemnations, were conducted in the German courts in the 
year 1897. Of the parties found guilty 52 were sentenced to 
imprisonment for terms varying from one year upward, and 
259 for periods of less than a year, but exceeding three 
months. The offence of /ese majeste is extremely elastic, and 
the zeal with which local officials devote themselves to the 
task of laying informations and urging on prosecutions is 
often ridiculous. —[London Times. } 
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Literature. 


‘*SHOTS AT RANDOM"’ is a book of verses by Howell S. 
England, of Wilmington, Del., a member of the other branch 
of Friends. The pieces are varied, from poems on the present 
war to nature-studies and personal epistles. Some of them 
have a local coloring, as the story of ‘‘ Simon Cranston,”’ 


who married a shrew against the bidding of the inner voice | 


and of one of the ministers. 


‘*So they were wed in the good old way, 
In Wilmington Meeting-House large and plain, 
Though Hannah Shipley arose to say, 
Ere meeting broke, in prophetic vein : 
««« God is not mocked, be not deceived, 
For whatsoever a man doth sow, 
That shall he reap ; though by pride upheaved, 
The hand of the Lord shall bring him low.’ ”’ 


There are many verses in the lighter vein, products of the 
author’s youthful muse during college days, some of them 
bringing in the names of classmates freely. ‘‘At Haverford 
Meeting’’ is the disappointing title of one of these; the 
piece proves to be the record of a devotion other than spiritual. 

In his graver verses the author speaks best, and displays 
gentle feeling and an appreciation of the good and beautiful. 
‘The Widow's Guest’’ is a typical poem. 
death of a saintly and lonely widow. 


‘* Her eyes were closed in peaceful sleep, 
A smile illumed the loving face ; 
Her hands were still, and silence deep 
And holy sanctified the place. 
‘« There was no stir of mortal breath, 
A calm divine, succeeding strife ; 
Her guest had come,—men call him Death, 
She hailed in him Eternal Life.’’ 
The book is illustrated with drawings by the Wilmington 
artist, Robert Shaw. They are in his usual charming manner, 


though the printer has not done them full justice in the press- | 


work. 
It is to be regretted that the author has lowered the tone 
of his book by the insertion of an expression of petty malice 


towards one of America’s foremost illustrators. (New York : 
Ogilvie Publishing Co.) 


The Adlantic Monthly contains articles of the usual high 


standard upon literature and sociology. 
Furness, the distinguished Shakespearean scholar, contributes 
a study of ‘‘Much Ado About Nothing,’’ in advance of its 
appearance in his forthcoming edition of the play. Dr. 
Furness touches no Shakespearean subject that he does not 
illuminate and adorn, and the present paper is no exception 
to the rule. 


Jacob A. Riis continues his ‘‘ Tenement House "’ studies | 


with a paper on ‘‘ Curing the Blight,’’ showing how by per- 


sistent endeavor the most recalcitrant landlords have been | 


‘«druv into decency,’’ and detailing the changes for the better, 


and the improved conditions that have resulted from sustained 


and intelligent effort. 

Charles Johnston discusses ‘‘ The True American Spirit in 
Literature,’’ analyzing and comparing the work of Mark 
Twain, Bret Harte, Cable, Miss Wilkins, and others, and 
comes to the conclusion that the atmosphere and mystery of 
old-world history and traditions have no place with us, and 
that the effect of our surroundings upon our literature is to 
give it power and intense light, but meagre coloring, and a 
total lack of atmosphere. Agnes Repplier adds a lifelike 


picture of Revolutionary times, taken from the contemporary | 


diary of a Philadelphia Quaker lady. 


The current Harper's Magazine contains a story ‘‘ The 
Wrath of the Zuyder Zee,’’ by Thomas A. Janvier. Through 


the mysterious crypts of Aztec treasure-houses, through the | 


tangled sea-weed of a Sargasso sea, among the quaint villages 
and homes of old Provence, or rambling aboutin old New 
York, this author, wherever he goes, finds many good stories to 
tell. He confines himself to no particular section, to no 
single type. He is as much at home among the quaint fisher- 
men of Holland as in the intricate tangle of streets in old 


It describes the 


Horace Howard | 


LIGENCER | 


| : , : : 
| Greenwich village, at one time the aristocratic quarter of 
| New York. 


| 


In Thomas Wentworth Higginson’s delightfully reminiscent 
volume, ‘‘ Old Cambridge,’’ one finds new light thrown upon 
Holmes and Lowell. Of Holmes as a lecturer the author 
writes: ‘‘ He met this obstacle in lecturing, as sometimes in 
| literature, that he made very abrupt transitions from humor 
| to pathos, so that his hearers did not always follow him ; and 

sometimes when the joke was over and he had suddenly 
| passed into deep emotion, they would not recognize the key 
| and would laugh harder than ever.’’ : 
‘In comparing Holmes and Lowell,’’ he says, ‘‘ we are 
at once struck by the smaller number of personal antagonisms 
inspired by the former ; and also by a singular intellectual de- 
| vergence between them. As to fertility of mind, abundance 
| of resources, variety of knowledge, there was scarcely any 

difference : the head of water was the same, and why was it 
| that in the case of Holmes the stream flowed so much more 
smoothly?’ This was because, though so highly trained for 
literary expression, Lowell ‘‘ was always liable to be entangled 
by his own wealth of thought ; his prose and verse alike are 
| full of involved periods, conundrums within conundrums."’ 





Scribner's Magazine has as a frontispiece a fine wood en- 
| graving by Gustav Kruell. It is from a very rare daguerreo- 
| type of Daniel Webster, and accompanies Senator Hoar's 
| paper on Webster, for which he has been collecting material 
| for many years. There are a number of unpublished manu- 
| scripts and some new material revealing how Webster pre- 

pared his great speeches. Parallel passages are given, show- 
| ing remarkable divergence between the spoken and written 
orations. 


The announcement that the illustrious Hungarian novelist, 
Mr. Maurus Jokai, has received a special stall for the display 
of his literary wares at the Paris exposition, says Lifera/ure, 
reminds one of the glorious days of the Revival of Learning 
when the book fair was no less respectable an institution than 
the cattle fair, and celebrated scholars made pilgrimages to 
Frankfort and other centres of the printing industry to look 
for new chronicles, new editions of the classics, and new 
volumes of theological and philosophical disputation. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
A COMMENT. 
| Our friend Jacob Troth, writing from Commonwealth, Ga., 
says: ‘‘I have never been more interested in the INTELLI- 
GENCER than now, separated as I am from Friends: and | 
have never felt a deeper interest in the Society and its mcm- 
| bers, in view of the great responsibility that rests upon you 
in common with us, owing to the fact that Society (at large) 
needs the efforts of every righteous person and organization 
to save it from threatened evil.’’ 

Quoting from a late editorial : ‘‘ We must take our places 
as best we may in the ranks of those who are striving for 
| better conditions for the entire human race. Shall we not 
counsel together as to the best methods for us, in working 
towards this end? Let us seek quietly and prayerfully for that 
| guidance that alone can make us wise, so that any counsel 

we may have to give will lead at least to safety."’ — 

He further says: ‘‘It has been my desire and earnest prayer 
that you should do just those things, both individually and 
collectively asa Religious Body. I realizethat your dependence 
is upon Infinite power, Infinite wisdom, and Infinite love, as 
| these are personified in our Heavenly Father, with the knowl- 
| edge that you have access to him for qualifications for engag- 

ing in his service. This seems to me to point to Friends as 

| important factors in the work that all conscientious children 
| of God realize needs to be done. 

‘*T believe that never since the organization of your 

| Society has it had so promising a field of labor open as now. 

Millions of people in the world are hungering and thirsting for 

just the knowledge Friends possess, of the immanence and 

intense love of the Living God, and the processes by which 

they may come to a knowledge of his real presence and his 

earnest desire to instruct us in the right way and thereby bless 
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us. I know in my own experience, as well as through a 
knowledge of current history, that the spirit of Christ is 
abroad in the world producing great changes in the minds of 
thoughtful persons. I have witnessed many evidences of it 
here of a most remarkable and interesting character, verifying 
the remark of Lucretia Mott to me on one occasion : ‘ Jacob, 


to all sincere searchers after Truth all the doors are open.’”’ 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 

Our friends John J. Cornell and wife will leave Baltimore on 
the 28th for Chicago, to spend some weeks, or until the time 
for Indiana Yearly Meeting. 
some of its constituent branches, and to appoint some meet- 
ings within its limits, they have been granted a minute by 
Baltimore Monthly Meeting of Friends, endorsed by Balti- 
more Quarterly Meeting. 

The Monthly Meeting at Catawissa, Pa., on the 2oth 
instant, was attended by Watson Tomlinson, of Byberry, who 
gave refreshing encouragement to those present. Members 
from Millville Meeting, and a number from other denomina- 
tions, were present. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
JUNE. 

CHILD of the sun, the ripened Summer comes ; 

rhe vivid green of Spring has disappeared. 

all grasses and the fields of ripening grain 

Are waving in the wind; soft airs arise, 

Bending the thistle-top ; a thousand flowers 

Of varied beauty bow their tiny heads 

Upon the slender stalk, while yon fair lake, 

When winds are still, lies like a silver streak ; 

Anon when tossed by angry winds, it seems 

A mimic, storm-swept ocean. Maples ranged 

Along the coast as sentinels seem to stand 

fo guard against encroachment of the waves. 

rhe hills beyond, wrapped in a misty blue, 

A magic glamor lend unto the scene. 

Screened by the topmost bough of stately elm 

The oriole warbles softly all the day ; 

In door-yard trees the cheery robins chirp, 

Or carry twigs, or twitter warning note 

To tell their nestlings wee of danger near. 

rhe wilding rose beside the woodland way 

In native rural beauty sweeter seems 

Than her rich cousin on the grassy lawn. 

Thus crowned with beauty and with gentle song 

The Summer and her harvest-days will glide 

Into the pensive Autumn mists, and leave 

The fadeless memory of her loveliness. 
West Vienna, N. Y. E. AVERILL. 


THE MESSAGE OF 

Bip the din of battle cease ! 
Folded be the wings of fire! 

Let your courage conquer peace, — 
Every gentle heart's desire. 


PEACE. 


Let the crimson flood retreat ! 
Blended in the arc of love 

Let the flags of nations meet ; 
Bind the raven, loose the dove. 


At the altar that we raise 
King and kaiser may bow down ; 
Warrior-knights above their bays 
Wear the sacred olive crown. 
Blinding passion is subdued ; 
Men discern their common birth, 
God hath made of kindred blood 
All the peoples of the earth. 


High and holy are the gifts 
He has lavished on the race, — 
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To attend this meeting and | 





| mere plaything. 





ELLIGENCER 


Hope that quickens, prayer that lifts, 
Honor’'s meed and beauty’s grace. 


As in Heaven's bright face we look 
Let our kindling souls expand ; 

Let us pledge, on Nature’s book, 
Heart to heart and hand to hand. 


For the glory that we saw 
In the battle-flag unfurled, 
Let us read Christ's better law : 
Fellowship for all the world! 
—/Julia Ward Howe, in S. S. Times. 


FRIENDS TOO SELF-CENTERED? 
(Concluded from page 507.) 


ARE 


that which will maintain and create a spiritual vigor ; 
not such a support as delights in “ peculiarities,” or 
finds its chief gratification in the preservation of 
established customs, but that which is devoted in its 
adherence to underlying principles. If the religious 
organization is maintained simply because its members 
find enjoyment in running the machine, it is but a 
But the machine is a necessity ; it 
needs to have proper care, to be charged with zeal 
and devotion, to be lubricated with kindly considera- 
tion and with love. Moreover, customs may be not 
bad because they are old, they may not be meaning- 
less because they are customs. But they must stand 
upon their own merits. There is no merit in idly 
maintaining a “ peculiarity,” but there is merit in 
standing out boldly and persistently for a principle or 
a testimony of truth, even though it make us peculiar. 
There is merit in being willing and ready at all times 
to give evidence before the world of our affiliation 
with that Society which stands for those principles in 
which we have confidence, and the world will have 
greatest respect for him who does so. Let us not 
allow ourselves then to fall into the mistaken notion 
that a care for the religious organization, faithfulness 
to its best interests, an anxiety for its strength, a 
willingness to make sacrifices in its behalf, are evi- 
dences of narrowness or a sectarian spirit. Let us not 
be deluded by the notion that any of these things are 
virtues save only when the meeting organization is 
viewed as a power for promoting the truth, a religious 
home for the development of spiritual energy, a broad 
channel through which help and comfort, encourage- 
ment and strength may be carried to the world, a 
centre from which radiates in all directions the gospel 
oflove. Such a meeting is in no. danger of being 
self-centered. Let Friends query each with himself— 
Is it sucha meeting I am faithfully striving to do my 
share to upbuild? And truly, if we would be in the 
world such an influence and such a power as we 
ought, we must have a care as to the cleanliness of 
our own hearthstone. Preaching, unsupported by 
example, is of little effect. Friends can gain but little 
for the cause of moderation and temperance if they 
drop easily into excesses of their own; the sincerity 
of their plea for integrity will be measured by their 
own acts ; their entreaties for peace will be freighted 
with persuasive unction only as they know of peace 
at home, and love and unity must truly abound in 
that fountain from which issues with grace a procla- 
mation of the gospel of love to those abroad. In the 





now familiar words of John William Graham: ‘It is 
not very convincing to the world for us to talk much 
of the Christ within and not to look at all like Christ 
without.”” Let the inquiry amongst us then be deep 
and solemn and heart-searching. 

Are we sufficiently mindful of the stranger within 
our gates? Are we sufficiently ready to extend not 
simply the hand of greeting which may be chilling in 
its formality, but an evidence of sympathetic and 
cordial interest which warms the heart ? It is easy to 
be radiant and cordial and loving among those whose 
companionship we enjoy and with whom we are in 
active sympathy. Do weallow ourselves, at the close 
of meeting and on like occasions, to bask in this 
social sunshine while the timid and the lonely and the 
strange stand around on the chilly edges of neglect ? 

Are we ever ready to assume the responsibility 
which devolves upon adherents of a faith that employs 
no one to assume responsibility for us? Do we 
realize that every Friend is in some capacity a minister 
and a pastor in the flock? Are we willing to make 
the sacrifices of personal ease and comfort, the sacri- 
fices of business, if needs be, and of social opportunity 
ofttimes, in order to fulfill the requirements of this 
responsibility ? 

Beholding all around in the world to-day the in- 
tense race for wealth and for distinction, with its 
attendant temptations and frequent evil tendencies, 
threatening perhaps more even than the lower vices 
the destruction of moral standards, do we feel it a 
responsibility upon us to bear as faithfully as was ever 
done in the past, a testimony in behalf of simplicity 
and of moderation, not by precept nor declamation, 
but by the examples of our lives ? 

Do we banish the last shadow of the pharisaical 
prayer of old? Do we scrupulously avoid that ten- 
dency to exclusiveness, which cannot be born of un- 
selfishness,—which would sometimes seem to be dis- 
posed to keep the good that we may have within 
barred doors, lest some of it might escape to a 
hungering crowd without ? 
lent in breaking down the severe barriers of caste ? 
Do we ever gather our cloaks about us lest we might 
brush against those who truly need our help ? 

In a word, are we truly willing to realize in our 
hearts what we declare with our lips,—the actual 
brotherhood of man? Are we anxious to minister to 
his needs, tenderly and unostentatiously? Are we 
willing to be faithful bearers of the simple message of 
‘truth ? 


character of the Inspeaking word which may bea 
light unto every man? There has been a recoil in 
the world from the severities of a harsh theology ; 
there is a seeking to-day not so much after authority 


as after that which bears for itself the impress of truth. | 
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sorrow ; from intellectual doubts, despondency, and 
trouble.”’ Let us once more query with ourselves, 
then—Is it the prayer of our hearts that we may be 
so imbued with the spirit of Him who said, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” that we shall be 
so filled and inspired with the power of love that as 
individuals, or as a body, we shall be saved from 
selfish motive? We shall then be in no danger of 
self-centered thought or action. 

Philanthropic committees and Bible study and 
conferences cannot of themselves bring a vitalizing 
force; but it is under the influence of this spiritual 
vigor that through these and other agencies which 
must be employed as occasion demands, we shall be 


| enabled in our day and time to render a service in 


establishing among men the kingdom of the Master. 


A BIRD CLASS FOR CHILDREN. 


Tue editor of Bird Lore, Mabel O. Wright, has been 
so successful in forming classes among children for 
the study of birds that it is hoped her experience as 
embodied in a recent editorial will be of value to 
mothers and teachers who have the same end in view. 
She writes as follows : 

One of the most frequent questions asked by 
those seeking to win children to an appreciation of 
birds is, ‘‘ How, when we have awakened the interest, 
can we keep it alive? ”’ 

The only way to accomplish this, to my thinking, 
is to take the children out of doors and to introduce 
them to the “ bird in the bush,” to the bird as a citi- 
zen of a social world as real in all its duties and re- 
quirements as our own. 

There is a group of people with ultra theoretical 


| tendencies, who insist upon considering the bird 


merely as a feathered vertebrate that must not be in 


| any way humanized, or taken from its perch in the 
| evolutionary scheme, to be brought to the plane of 
| our daily lives. 
Is our personal influence | 


In teaching children I believe in 
striving to humanize the bird as far as is consistent 


| with absolute truth, that the child may, through its 


own love of home, parents, and its various desires, be 


| able to appreciate the corresponding traits in the bird. 


| How can this best be done? 
| dren ? 


By reading to chil- 
That is one way, and good, accurate, and in- 
teresting bird books are, happily, plentiful. But when 
the out-door season comes little heads grow tired of 


| books, and anything that seems like a lesson is 


Are we willing to declare—not to those who | 
know, but to those who need to know—the Divine | 


repugnant. 
Then comes the chance to form a bird class, or a 
bird party, if the word class seems too formidable. 


| A dozen children are quite enough to be easily han- 


, dled. The ages may range from six to twelve. 


Ar- 


| range to have them meet outdoors once a week, in 


Is it truly our desire to be aroused to the responsi- | 


bilities which the needs of the time impose upon us ? 
In the closing moments of the Richmond Conference, 


Henry W. Wilbur said: ‘“ The world never needed | 


us so badly as it does to-day. There never came up 
from the heart, worn and weary from the world’s din, 
so loud a Macedonian cry for help, that there might 


| the real bird at 


‘be lifted from hearts, burdens; from consciences, | 


the morning, during June and July. A pleasant 
garden or a vine-clad piazza will do for a beginning. 
It is inadvisable to tire children by taking them far 
afield until they have learned to identify a few very 
common birds in their natural surroundings. 

Children who are familiar with even the very best 
pictures of birds must at first be puzzled by seeing 
a distance, and perhaps partly 
screened by foliage. The value of the outdoor bird 
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class is that to be successful it must teach rapid and | 
accurate personal observation. | 

‘Very true,’’ you say, “but the birds will not 
stay still while the children are learning to observe.” 
Yes ; yet this difficulty may be met in two ways. If | 
you are so situated that you can borrow say twenty- 
five mounted birds from a museum or the collection 
of a friend, you will have a very practical outfit. 

Choose four or five birds, not more, for one day, 
take them outdoors, and place them in positions that 
shall resemble their natural haunts as much as pos- 
sible. For example, place the song sparrow in a 
little bush, the bluebird on a post, and the chippy on 
a path. Let the children look at them near by, and 
then at a distance, so that a sense of proportion and | 
color value will be developed unconsciously. After 
this, the written description of the habits of the birds, 
which you must read or tell the children, will have a 
different meaning. This method may be varied by 
looking up live specimens of the birds thus closely 
observed. 

“ True,” you say again, “but I cannot beg or | 
borrow any mounted birds.” Then take the alterna- | 
tive. Buy from the Massachusetts Audubon Society, 
Boston, for a dollar, one of its Audubon Bird Charts. 
This chart is printed in bright colors, and is accom- 
panied by a little pamphlet describing the twenty-six 
common birds that are figured. Copy the birds care- 
fully from the chart, back them with cardboard, and 
either mount them on little wooden blocks, like paper 
dolls, or arrange them with wires, so that they can be 
fastened to twigs or bushes. You will be surprised 
to find how this scheme will interest the children, who 
may be allowed sometimes to place the birds them- 
selves. 

For those too old for the cut-out pictures, the 
teachers’ edition of “Bird Life,’’ with the colored 
plates in portfolios, will be found invaluable. The 
separate pictures may be taken outdoors and placed | 
in tur on an easel behind a leaf-covered frame, with 
excellent effects—a few natural touches and the 
transition from indoors out often changing one’s entire 
point of view. 

One thing bearing on the question of bird study. 
If children ask you questions that you cannot answer, 
as they surely will, do not hesitate to say, ‘“‘I don’t | 
know.” Never fill their minds with fables guised as | 
science, that they must unlearn. 

Now a material point. When you have enter- 
tained your class for an hour, never more, lend the | 
affair a picnic ending and give them a trifling lunch | 
before they go; something very simple will do— 
cookies and milk, or even crackers! The young 
animal of the human species, as well as many others, 
is a complexity of stomach and brain, and it is well 
to administer food to each in just proportion. 











ATTEMPTS are being made in the county of Kent, Eng- 
land, to exterminate the sparrow. Sparrow clubs have been 
formed, and money prizes are given to those producing the 
largest number of heads. 


AN order has been issued by the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company forbidding the crews of passenger trains from 
chewing tobacco while on duty. A similar prohibition would 
be appreciated if applied to those who ride on trolley cars. 
—([Chester News. ] 
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| flowers follows the doctor's first visit to your house. 


' aim to become like him. 


| follows. 


| railway. 








The Friendly Man. 


The Commonwealth. 
WE all feel the charm of his presence. He carries a pleasing 
face and speaks in winsome tones. His hand is never cold 
and limp nor hangs nervelessly at his side. He is interested 
in you and in all you do; never forgets your family from old 
grandmother to youngest babe. If you are across the street 
from him he gives you a salute, and in the evening he drops 
in to see you in a casual way. When good fortune comes to 
you he writes a note of congratulation, and if trial befalls 
you a token of sympathy is left at your door. A bunch of 
After 
you lose your position he is ‘‘all eyes and ears'’ to discover 
something to your advantage, and his forethought never waits 
your asking a favor. He shares your burdens and multiplies 


| your joys, and so goes through the world scattering sunshine 


and the healing leaves from the tree of life. How he is loved 


| and what friends he makes, even in this cold and reserved 


world! When thinking of the beauty of his life, and of how 
much he is admired, we often wonder why more of us do not 
It is a great pity that kindness and 
good nature are not more contagious than they are in the 
world. But we are often content to admire and praise the 
excellent ia others without trying to imitate and emulate. 
Talk of flowers wasting their sweetness on the desert air! 
There is more wasted example in the world of mankind than 
flower-sweetness in unfrequented plains. Many are at a loss 
to know how they can serve Christ; opportunities are few 
and transient, think they, but if they considered how well 
they could serve the ‘‘friend who sticketh closer than a 
brother,’’ by simply acting a friend's part in life, out of love 


| to the Supreme Friend, they would find a ministry neither 


limited nor unfruitful. The world and church need men— 
friendly men. We may never be rich nor renowned ; never 
cross the threshold of the Senate nor walk a rostrum, but a 
great possibility is within the reach of all—we may be friends 
of our fellows. 


A Short Nap Daily. 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 
DURING the day every one should take a few minutes’ sleep, 
preferably directly after the noon meal. The time given to it 
may seem too precious for one in business, but it will be more 
than compensated for by the mental and bodily condition that 
Sit in an easy chair. Lying down directly after a 
meal crowds the digestive organs and makes one’s sleep rest- 
less instead of restful. Rest the head comfortably. Tip the 
chair to a pleasant angle for the body, not enough to have 
the weight of the body on the back. Place the feet on a chair 
as high or a trifle higher than the one upon which you are 
sitting ; cross the limbs at the ankle joints, close the hands 
together by interlacing the fingers, place the fleshy part of the 
thumbs together in order to avoid grasping the hands too 
tightly, and close the eyes. Having thus closed the circuit, 





| it will be necessary to relieve yourself of all nervous and 


muscular tension ; think only of your slow, measured breath- 


ing and the desire for a restful sleep. 


Old-Time Words. 
London News. 
OLD words survive to a remarkable degree in north Derby- 
shire and the country districts of Lancashire. Perhaps the 
most interesting is ‘‘ Yah,’’ which the rustics of the Peak 
frequently use for ‘‘ Yes,’’ and which they employed exclu- 


sively thirty years ago, when many of them had never seen a 
Sounded exactly like the German ‘Jah,’’ it is 


| evidently a descendant of the Anglo-Saxon ‘‘ Gea,"’ and must, 


therefore, be more than a thousand years old. In Lancashire 
the commonest antiquity in speech is ‘‘ Gradeley,’’ the mean- 
ing whereof is ‘‘really, genuinely, thoroughly.’’ Both 


| counties are happy in the use of ‘‘ Nesh’’ (Anglo-Saxon : 


‘* Nesc "’), an admirable word, which ought to be reinstated 
in polite speech, for modern English contains no exact 
equivalent. It means unduly sensitive to cold, and is 
correctly represented by the French “ Frileux.’’ 
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Sherman on the Philippines. 


THE wise statesman, John Sherman, recently expressed his 
views on the Philippine war to an interviewer from the Boséon 
Globe. Said he; 

‘*T see not the slightest sense in our long excursion of 
12,000 miles to the Philippine islands. There we have no ac- 
quaintance or affinities or anything which gives promise of a 
happy solution of a most foolish undertaking. Old as 1 am, 
I would be willing to take a stand against our expeditions and 
sacrifices in those far-away islands, which do not promise any- 
thing material or moral to reimburse us. They are nearly 
half-way around the world from us. The climate is deadly. 
The natives show that they do not want us by the 
courage with which they fight us. They are making a strong 
fight. : 

‘‘We cannot too soon retrieve a profound mistake. 
Those Philippine Islands never were considered when we re- 
solved to drive the Spanish out of Cuba. When we attacked 
their fleet out there and destroyed it, we should have come 
away. 

‘* | remained in the cabinet till the May following my ap- 
pointment, or about fourteen months. The Spanish fleet was 
destroyed in Cuba and that really concluded the war. The 
military operations afterward were of small magnitude com- 
pared to the number of Spanish soldiery leftthere. That vic- 
tory, however, altered the plans of the president, or made him 
a convert to what he had previously opposed, namely, any 
extended sovereignty over the Spanish possessions. 

‘The Philippine natives had about taken those islands 
from Spain when we went there, and we appeared to the 
natives in the light of a faithful ally. Now weare fighting the 
natives as if we were the Spanish. The Chinese trade we can 
have by arrangement with the Russians and the English. 
We are, in fact, right upon the Pacific ocean, and our natural 
base of trade with China is from California and Washington 
State. 

‘* The wealth we are taking out of our own country now to 
fling after those Philippine islands is fabulous. We have 
taken away the miners and the agriculturists to subdue the 
Philippine natives. Depend upon it, the other nations do not 
envy us, but think us foolish! Above all, we are not a mon- 
archical people, but a republican people. We should stand 
by our own lines and continue the example of our country, 
instead of becoming another England or Germany, using up 
our young men and our treasure to get a foothold in unhealthy 
and unproductive lands.”’ 


Who Speak the English Language? 
Chicago News. 
Less than a century ago the English language was spoken by 
hardly more than 20,000,000 people, while to-day it is the one 
commonly used by more than 200,000,000. Nor has there 
ever been a time when the spread of our native tongue was 
more rapid or when it had become more necessary to the 
commercial transactions of the world than at present. 

It is not long since that the French was the court language 
of the world, and it may still, possibly, hold the first place in 
that respect, but there is not now a court in Europe at which 
an American Minister cannot transact all the business that 
devolves upon him, in his own vernacular. It is significant 
that the American proposals at the Peace Conference do not 
necessarily require translation, except for delegates from other 
than European countries, and it is equally expressive that the 
English language is the one mostly, if not entirely, used at 
the Venezuelan Arbitration Court now in session at Paris. 

Innovations of this character are not made except at the 
demand of stern necessity. The extension of British and 
American trade and commerce has carried abroad not alone 
products of Anglo-Saxon looms and factories, but the lan- 
guage of the people who made the goods. Not only trade, 
but the speech, invariably follows the flag. English will 
eventually replace the Spanish in Cuba, Porto Rico, and in the 
Philippines. Among the better classes in South America our 
language is supplanting the Spanish and Portuguese, as it is 
doing with the native idioms in India and on the eastern 


coast of Asia. English is destined to become the language of 
the civilized world. 


A Historic Ties: 
Reading Eagle. 
Few of the hundreds who daily pass the Friends’ meeting- 
house, on Sixth beyond Washington, are aware of the fact that 
inside the yard is a historic tree. It is a straight and prom- 
ising elm, and stands on the south side of the gate. It is a 
great-grandson of the famous elm under which William Penn 
signed his treaty with the Indians. 

The original tree stood at Fairfax Mansion, Philadelphia, 
and was known as the ‘‘Treaty Elm.’’ It was blown down 
during a storm, March 3, 1810. Its age was 283 years, and 
its circumference was 24 feet. 

The tree in the yard of the Friends’ meeting-house was 
planted by Horace and Rachel D. Griscom, April 3, 1882. 
It was during the Bi-Centennial year, and it was a happy co- 
incidence that a tree directly descended from the elm made 
famous by the Penn Treaty should be placed on ground given 
by the Penns for a place of religious worship and burial for 
the Friends of Reading. 

It was secured by Rachel D. Griscom, who has been a 
prominent Friend of this city all her life, and it was her idea 
that a tree identified with the Penns should be added to those 
which have always been a feature of interest about the 
Friends’ meeting-house. It was the branch of a tree raised 
on the grounds of the Pennsylvania Hospital, and was pre- 
sented by William G. Martin, at the request of Joseph Turn- 
penny, one of the managers of the hospital. It has grown 
steadily, until now it is one of the finest about the meeting- 
house. 

When seen at her home, Rachel D. Griscom said : 

‘*The tree is one of the things the Friends are proud of. 
It was some time before it could be secured, but we are glad 
it has grown to be such a fine specimen, and hope that it will 
meet with no misfortune. Reading has many fine trees, but 
the Penn Treaty tree is one that the people of our city will 
remember and point to with pride for many years to come."’ 

She further stated that the trees along the sidewalk, in 
front of the meeting-house, were due to the generosity of a 
stranger, who happened to pass when the present meeting- 
house was in course of erection. Henoticed the men at work, 
and inquired for what purpose the building was intended, and 
on being told it was to be a Friends’ meeting-house, he 
promptly responded that he would like to contribute something 
toward it. He was told that the Friends seldom accepted 
help, but he insisted upon making acontribution of $25, 
which was devoted to buying the trees lining the sidewalk, 
and the large Norway maple on the lawn. 

The Friends’ meeting-house is one of the landmarks of the 
city, reminding all that while numerically its followers are not 
as numerous as they once were, they were identified with the 
earliest settlement of the city. The use of the building has 
been freely granted to almost every denomination at some 
time as a temporary place of worship when other churches 
were undergoing alterations. 


Water Your Horses Often. 

Philadelphia Ledger. 
Dr. J. H. HERSTER, the well known veterinarian, says: In 
this hot weather too much stress cannot be laid on the import- 
ance of watering horses often and always before feeding. 
Nothing is so refreshing to a tied horse as a drink of pure 
water, not excepting his feed. By far the largest proportion 
of the animal body is composed of water, and the system 
cannot be kept in a normal condition unless it is supplied 
very liberally with this fluid. This need of a liberal supply 
of pure water is no less great in disease than in health. Too 
often when a horse is a little ‘‘ off his feed’’ his water supply 
is restricted, adding to his misery. In any and every disease 
a horse will do better if allowed all the water he wants than if 
his supply is restricted. Do not mistake this statement. It 
does not mean that a horse should be allowed to drink a large 
quantity of water at any one time. He should be offered a 
small quantity every twenty or thirty minutes until he has had 
all he wants. Then, if a pail of fresh water is kept con- 
stantly before him he will never take enough at one time to 
hurt. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


Hut House, Chicago, is to have a rival in a model school, 
which Mrs. Emmons Blaine proposes to establish during the 
coming year. While the two institutions will have the com- 
mon purpose in view of elevating mankind, they will be 
different in that the model school will endeavor to occupy the 
same relation towards the children of the crowded district 
that Hull House has taken towards their parents. 

One hundred thousand dollars will be devoted to the 
founding of this school as a sort of adjunct to the college for 
teachers, which the founder's philanthropy has assured for 
Chicago in the near future. Manual training and domestic 
science will be taught the children, in addition to the ordinary 
studies. It will be a strictly non-sectarian school, and the 
teachers will be the best afforded by the college faculty. 

A NEw French cabinet has at last been secured. Senator 
Waldeck-Rousseau has accepted the post of premier. The 
complete organization is as follows: Senator Waldeck- 
Rousseau, President of the Council of Ministers and Min- 
ister of the Interior; M. Delcasse, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs; General the Marquis de Gallifet, Minister of War ; 
M. de Lanessan, Minister of Marine; M. Monis, Minister 
of Justice; M. Caillaux, Minister of Finance; M. Mil- 
lerant, Minister of Commerce; M. Leygues, Minister of 
Public Instruction ; M. Decrais, Minister of the Colonies; M. 
Jean Dupuy, Minister of Agriculture; M. Pierre Baudin, 
Minister of Public Works. 

THE Secretary of the Treasury has made regulations to 
govern the admission of Chinese laborers who are to be 
brought from China to establish and maintain a Chinese vil- 
lage at the Commercial Exposition to be held at Philadelphia 
next autumn. The Exposition managers applied for the ad- 
mission of 450 Chinese laborers, artisans, actors, etc., to 
which number the Treasury Department objected as being 
more than was necessary, particularly as many such Chinese 
persons could be obtained in the United States from among 
those already domiciled here. It was finally agreed, however, 
that the full number asked for should be allowed. 

A CONSOLIDATION of the American Spirits Manufacturing 
Company, consisting of eighty-five separate concerns ; the 
Kentucky Distilleries and Warehouse Company, consisting of 
fifty-six concerns ; the Standard Distilling and Distributing 
Company, which embraces fifteen concerns ; the Spirits Dis- 
tributing Company, and a number of the more important rye 
whiskey companies into one colossal central company, with a 
capitalization of $125,000,000, has been effected, under the 
title of the Distilling Company of America. 

‘In the course of recent reciprocity negotiations an ar- 
rangement was made between the United States and Portugal 
for a mutual reduction of duties on certain articles. It is 
understood to be similar to the reciprocity arrangement made 
with France about a year ago under Section 3, of the Dingley 
Reciprocity law. 

A DESPATCH from The Hague says that the German dele- 
gates have privately informed their colleagues that they had 
received instructions to accept the principle of a permanent 
tribunal of arbitration as oytlined in the Anglo-American 
plans. This and the speech of Colonel Gross von Schwarz- 
hoff, plainly intimating that Germany had made up her mind 
against the Russian idea of disarmament, and had reached 
the conclusion that the time had arrived to tell the world so, 
are the two great events of the whole conference. 

Tue Chicago stock yards’ strike, which at one time 
threatened to tie up the entire packing -house district, has 
practically been settled by the packers granting the increase 
of 25 cents a day in wages demanded by the strikers. 

L. M. CROGAN, member of the Texas Legislature, is au- 
thority for the statement that an English syndicate, with a 
capital of $100,000,000, has started to purchase all of the 
cattle in Texas, with a view of cornering the cattle market in 
this country. 


In the course of a speech at Birmingham, England, on the 
26th ultimo, Joseph Chamberlain said that, owing to the 
enormous military preparations of the Government of the 
South African Republic, Great Britain has been compelled to 
increase the British garrison in Cape Colony and Natal, 
entailing additional expenditure of $2,500,000 annually. 

An explosion occurred in the chemical house of the Eddy- 
stone Print Works, near Chester, Pa., on the 22d ult., 
blowing the building to pieces and destroying a laboratory 
valued at $25,000. 


Mrs. BARROows, one of the New York kidnappers, in 
spite of her plea of guilty and attempt to throw herself on the 
mercy of the court, has been sentenced to a term of twelve 
years and a half in Auburn Prison. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


A LAW was recently passed in Norway prohibiting the sale of 
tobacco to any boy under sixteen years of age without a 
signed order from an adult relative or employer. Even 
tourists who offer cigarettes to boys render themselves liable 
to prosecution. The police are instructed to confiscate the 
pipes, cigars, and cigarettes of lads who smoke in the public 
streets. A fine for the offence is also imposed, which may be 
anywhere between fifty cents and twenty-five dollars. 


—Balliol, the most exclusive of Oxford colleges, has among 
its undergraduates a married Lancashire mill hand, 23 years 
of age, who worked his way into the university by studying 
after factory hours with the help of free libraries and univer- 
sity extension lectures. He passed his Greek examination 
eighteen months after learning the alphabet, and within six 
weeks after admission to college won the Brackenburg history 
scholarship, worth $400 a year for four years. He is trying 
for an honor degree in history. 


—California and Australia, says an exchange, may yet find 
in South Africa a rival as a supplier of fruit to the English 
markets. Already the finely flavored Cape grapes, both the 
small black and the large green, have been received with 
favor, and with improved methods of picking and packing 
would be formidable competitors to other foreign grapes. 
Figs, loquats, and other fruits from the same source are also 
being imported in increasing quantities. 

—It has been definitely decided that the young Duke of 
Albany, grandson of Queen Victoria, is to succeed to the 
throne of the Grand Duchy of Saxe Coburg and Gotha on the 
abdication of the Duke of Edinburg and the renunciation of 
the Duke of Connaught. 


—The largest soda ash factory in the United States is to be 
erected at Barberton, Ohio, by capitalists identified with the 
Pittsburg Plate Glass Company. The corporation will be 
chartered under the laws of Pennsylvania, with a capital 
stock of $3,000,000, and the plant will employ 500 men. 


—D. L. Moody, the evangelist, has issued an appea! for 
100,000 selected books to be sent to help missionary work in 
India. He says there are five millions of English speaking 
people there who cannot be reached by the ordinary mis- 
sionary methods. 


—From time to time experts have noticed certain unex- 
plainable peculiarities in magnetic instruments in various 
buildings. Electricians now declare, as the result of experi- 
ments and investigations, that the vagaries are due to the 
presence of magnetism in bricks. They are made of earthy 
matter containing a greater or less proportion of magnettie or 
magnetic iron ore. 


—Thomas Edison keeps his shop supplied with everything 
an inventor could possibly want, a fact in which he takes con- 
siderable pride. The other day he offered a prize of $10 to 
any of his assistants who would need in their work an article 
not in the shop. The man who took the prize wanted a 
clothespin. 


—The most picturesque figure at the Yale commencement 
is the Marquis Nabeshima, of Japan. He is a graduate of 
Cambridge University, England, and is a member of the 
highest nobility and of the most aristocratic family in the 
Mikado’s realm. 
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NOTICES. 


*,* The Executive Committee of the First- 
day School General Conference will meet in 
Whittier Hall, Asbury Park, N. J., Seventh 
month 22, 1899, at 2 o'clock p. m. Important 
work, in preparation for Conferences of 1900, 
will be considered. 

Rospert M, JANNEY, Clerk. 

*,* A Circular Meeting under the care of a 
committee of the Western Quarterly Meeting, 
will be held at Kennett meeting-house, First- 
day afternoon, Seventh month 9, 1899, to con- 
vene at 3 o clock. 

SAMUEL H. BRooMELL, Clerk. 


*,* The Friends’ Book Association acknow]- 
edges receipt of the following additional con- 
tributions to the Children’s Country Week As- 
sociation, viz: 

Cash, ee re 
Anna T. Jeanes, . 
A Friend, 


$ 100 
25.00 
2.00 


$ 28.00 
117.00 
$145.00 
JoHN CoMLY, Superintendent. 
Sixth month 26, 1899. 


Previously acknowledged, . 


*,* The Friends’ Book Association acknowl- 
edges receipt of the following contributions to 
the Beach Street Mission for taking children to 
the seashore : 

A. E. B., 
ie * 
M E.S., 


$5 00 
5.00 
2.00 

Amount, ; - . $12.00 

Joun ComLy, Superintendent. 

Sixth month 26, 1899. 

*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches has made 
the following appointments : 

SEVENTH MONTH : 

9g. Schuylkill, 10.30 a. m. 

23. Germantown, 10.30 a. m. 

AQUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 





Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 
WATCHES. 

As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade — established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St. -, (below Market, opposite Post Office. *) 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 
WALL PAPERS. 


All Grades. Estimates Given. 
Window Shades [ade to Order. 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHAUT: AUQUA. 
LOW-RATE EXCURSION VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 

On July 7 the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany will run a special excursion from Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington, Reading, Al- 
toona, Bellefonte, Lock Haven, Shamokin, 
Wilkesbarre, Sunbury, and Williamsport, and 
principal intermediate stations, and stations on 
the Delaware Division, Philadelphia, Wilming- 
ton and Baltimore Railroad, and on the Cum 
berland Valley Railroad, to Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Special train will start from Harrisburg at 11.35 
a m. Connecting trains will leave Philadel- 
phia 8.40 a. m., Washington 7.55 a. m., Balti- 
more 8.55 a. m., Altoona 7.15 a. m., Wilkes- 
barre 7.30 a. m., Lock Haven 11.25 a. m. 
Round-trip tickets, good to return on regular 
trains not later than August 5, will be sold at 
rate of $10.00 from Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington, and at proportionate rates 
from other stations. 

Passengers from Atlantic City, Bridgeton, 
Vineland, Clayton, N. J., and Stations on the 
Delaware Division will use trains to Philadel- 
phia on day preceding date of excursion. 

For specific rates and time of connecting 
trains apply to nearest ticket agent. 


PENNSYLVANIA CHAUTAUQUA. 
REDUCED RATES TO MT. GRETNA, VIA PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


For the Pennsylvania Chautauqua, to be held 
at Mt. Gretna, Pa., Seventh month 4to Eighth 
month 18, 1899, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company will sell special excursion tickets to 
Mt. Gretna from New York, Washington, Bal- 
timore, Frederick, Md., Canandaigua, and in- 
termediate points, including all stations on its 
line in the State of Pennsylvania. 

Tickets will be sold Sixth month 25, to 
Eighth month 10, inclusive, and wlll be good 
to return uutil Eighth month 15, inclusive. 


REDUCED RATES TO RICHMOND, VA., 
VIA. PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 
ACCOUNT INTERNATIONAL CON- 

VENTION BAPTIST YOUNG 
PEOPLE’S UNION. 
On account of the International Convention 
of the Baptist Young People’s Union of Amer- 


ica, to be held at Richmond, Va., Seventh 
month 13 to 16, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company has arranged to sell excursion tickets 
from points on its line, to Richmond, at rate of 
single fare for the round trip (tickets via Bal- 

timore and steamboat fifty cents more than 
single fare. ) 

Tickets will be sold Seventh anaak, II to 13, 
and will be good to return until Seventh month 
31, inclusive, except that on deposit of ticket 
with the Joint Agent at Richmond before Sev- 
enth month 28, and the payment of fifty cents, 
the return limit may be extended to leave Rich- 
mond not later than Eighth month 15, 1899. 

Stop over at Washington on return trip for ten 
days, not to exceed final limit of ticket. 

For specific rates and conditions apply to 
Ticket Agents. 


‘* MOMENTS of insight, of fine personal 
relation, a smile, a glance, what ample 
borrowers of eternity they are!”’ 


At The Hague, in the Peace Confer- 
ence, twenty-one governments are repre- 
sented by sixty-eight delegates. Besides 
the great States of Christendom, and many 
smaller ones, delegates are also present 
from Turkey, China, Japan, and Siam. 
Over the doorway to the hall in which the 
Conference meets is a fine allegorical 
group of statuary,—Peace entering the 
temple of Janus, the god of war, to close 
its gates. May it prove prophetic ! 


GENCER > 


On arising in the morning the eyes 
should be bathed gently in cold water— 
twenty ‘‘ passes’’ are said to be decidedly 
strengthening. While using them closely 
they should be rested at intervals of an 
hour or two, for the strain of constant 
reading or sewing is like that of extending 
the arms at a certain height immovable. 
Imagine then the taxing of the eyes, 
which cannot complain save after years 
of irreparable neglect. When dust settles 
in the eyes warm water will soothe them 
of any inflammation ; rose-water is ex- 
tremely refreshing, but it should be bought 
in small quantities, as it keeps but a short 
time. Five cents worth will give a daily 
eye bath for several weeks. Tea leaves 
and alum-water were the eye tonics which 
our grandfathers used; but in these 
modern days of absolutely hygienic and 
antiseptic simplicity, water, especially in 
a distilled form, is considered powerful 
enough.—[ Harper's Bazar. | 


In some parts of Switzerland a custom 
obtains for the friends of the bride to pre- 
sent an elaborate cheese to her on her 
wedding day. It is then used as a family 
register dnd heirloom, the births, deaths, 
and marriages of the various members of 
the family being recorded upon it. Some 
of these old cheeses date back as far as 
1660. 


Washable Deces Fabrics. 


These prices—for the great Sum- 
mer Sale—are not matched any- 
where, qualities considered : 


French Organdies at 18 cents. —Of all the sheer 
and gauzy textures for Summer, Organdies 
lead. These are exquisite patterns, regularly 
priced at 35 cents 

Mercerized Cheviots at 25 cents.—A very 
popular fabric, in dainty colorings of mercer- 
ized stripes and plaids on white and colored 
grounds ; worth 40 cents. 


Silk Ginghams at 30 cents.—Choice for wo- 
men’s shirt waists ; dainty colorings in plaids 
and stripes; regularly 45 cents. 

Fine Printed Dimities at 5 cents.—Light and 
dark effects ; excellent value ; worth 8 cents 
a yard. 

Fine Printed Dimities at 8 cents.—In navy and 
white, black and white; small figures; 
regular price, 12 4c. 

Edinburgh Corded Zephyrs at 10 cents.—In 
neat checks, plaids, and stripes; a choice 
range of colorings; this season’s price has 
been 16 cents. 

Printed Piques at 6% cents.— Pink, blue, and 
navy dots, and pink, blue, and black stripes 
on white grounds ; worth 12% cents. 

Printed Pique at 18 cents. —On white grounds, 
with all sorts of designs and colorings; just 
a small lot; very choice; sold regularly at 
30, 37%, and 40 cents. 


Mail orders receive prompt and accurate 
attention. 


Address orders ‘‘Depariment C."" 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Hanscoms’. Our prices are the lowest, on 


variety the most complete, and 
quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
a price catalogue fer comparison ? 

No liquors or other offensive 


‘oods or methods 
resorted to. 1311 


St., Phila. 
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BROWAL fovors 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 








The Provident Life ana Trust Company bf Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, R , AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are ae = te and a) 


from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-P’ . WISTAR BROWN tand Actuary, 
ASA 8. WING ; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH A IKE; Trust Officer, 
J. ROBERTS OULKE: Avistant Trust Officer, J. BARTO. WNSEND ; 


t Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
actual Net Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SUR- 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


President, Vice-President, 


HARRY F. WEST, GEORGE K. JOHNSON. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


tHe GIRARD SURF, #000 
mmr TRUST CO. 


Secre and Treasurer, 
HENRY C. BROWN. 





ANNUITY, AND 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT, 
CARES FOR REAL ESTATE. 


EXECUTES TRUSTS, 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


OFPICERS : 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
N. B. CRENSHAW, Real Estate Officer. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WM. NEWBOLD ELY, Treas. and Sec’y. 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Ass’t Sec’y. A. A. JACKSON, Ass’t to Pres. and Vice-Pres, 
CHARLES JAMES RHOADS, Ass’t Treas. WM. E. AUMONT, Manager Trust Dept. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
MANAGERS : 
Wituiam H. Jenks, 
Grerce Tucker Bisexam, 


Errincuam B. Morris, 

—_— A. Brown, Jr., 

Benjamin W. RICHARDS, Wiiusam H. Gaw, 

Joun B. Garrett, Francis I, Gowen, 
Pemperton S. Hutcuinson, 


Geo. H. McFappen, 
Henry TaTNatt, 
Isaac H. Criorurer, 
Joun C. Sims, 
jJosian M. Bacon. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


it CH te PRILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 


John C. Hancock & Co., rie aoe one 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. BALLASTED. 
(P.& R. RR.) 





Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
a IN THE WORLD. 


DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


LEHIGH AND = O A L FREE BURNING 
Telephone Connection. 


Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 













Scenic Reading Route to 


BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 





ESTABLISHED 1860. IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


TELEPHONE 5807. 









1313 Vine Street, Philad’aa 











Calls outside of city answered promptly. SPEED. 








READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 


KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
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CLEANLINESS 
SAFETY AND 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real. Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 
& 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


EASTERN NEBRASKA INVESTMENTS. 
Long or Short Time. 

Netting 5 14 pret Interest. With Perfect Security. 

Collection of interest and principal attended to without 


cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 


BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
Josern Wessrtsr, Wa. Wessrer 
President Cashier. 


PETER WRIGHT &« SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 
deposits. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


Disarmament of Nations; of, Mankind Oné Body. 


By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


An Address, expanded and revised, delivered 
at Washington, D.C., in the presence of dis- 
tinguished public officials. 

Of great interest and value in the present crisis. 

_A strong presentation of fact and argument. 

Pp. 27. Erice, Five Cents. $1 for 25 copies. 


HOWARD M. JENKINS, 
921 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Are 
You Going 
To California? 


The California Limited, Santa 
Fe Route, gives the best and 
Through 


dining car, and observation 
car with spacious parlor, 


speediest service. 


especially for use of ladies and 
children. 2% days Chicago 
to Los Angeles. 


Address General Passenger Office, 


The Alchison, Topekd & Sania Fe Railway, 


CHICAGO. 
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Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 





